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A NEW ROAD FROM AGNOSTICISM: TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY.* 


BY VERY REV. A. F. HEWIT, D.D. 


mR. ROMANES is well known as one of the most 
# eminent English biologists, a disciple of Huxley 
and Darwin. At the beginning of his career, a 
little more than twenty years ago, at Cambridge 
University, he was a Christian. Soon after, he 
became an Agnostic, and wrote against Theism. He remained 
a pure Agnostic, yet, nevertheless, he reverted gradually toward 
a recognition of the necessity and value of spiritual intuitions 
as distinct from the scientific reason, and of the historical and 
spiritual evidences of Christianity. He arrived at the conviction 
that it was reasonable to be a Christian believer, and at length, 
Mr. Gore says, “returned before his death to that full, delibe- 
rate communion with the Church of Jesus Christ which he had 
for so many years been conscientiously compelled to forego. 
In his case the ‘pure in heart’ was after a long period of dark- 
ness allowed, in a measure before his death, to ‘see God’” (p. 
184). He died during the early summer of 1894, soon after his 
return to the Church of England, and as there is no reason to 
doubt that he was sincere and in good faith in taking this step, 
we may hope that he was united to the soul, though not to the 
body of the Catholic Church, and pray that he may rest in 
peace. 

‘Dr. Romanes was intending to write a work on the funda- 
mental questions of religion, when his career was suddenly cut 
short. He left only some fragmentary notes written in prepara- 
tion for this work. These were given to Mr. Gore, who has 
edited and published the greater part of them; and they have 
a special interest and importance as partially explaining a very 
singular point of view, from which an avowed Agnostic looks 
upon Christianity as reasonable and credible. 

All that I know of Mr. Romanes, as a man, leads me to 
believe that he was personally upright and virtuous, with a high 





* Thoughts on Religion. By the late George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited 
by Charles Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 


pany. 
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moral ideal to which’ he endeavored to conform his life, and 
that this was one principal cause of his final return to the reli- 
gion of his early youth. He had in him no aversion to the 
God whom he had been taught in his childhood to worship, and 
‘no love for, or joy in Atheism; and his mental attitude toward 
Theism was that of a sceptic rather than that of a positive de- 
nier. In the Candid Examination of Theism, published in 1878, 
he had written as follows: 

“Forasmuch as I am far from being able to agree with those 
who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the ‘new faith’ is a de- 
sirable substitute for the waning splendor of ‘the old,’ I am 
not ashamed to confess that with this virtual negation of God 
the universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness; and although, 
from henceforth, the precept to ‘work while it is day’ will doubt- 
less but gain an intensified force from the terribly intensified 
meaning of the words that ‘the night cometh when no man can 
work,’ yet when at times I think, as think at times I must, of 
the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as 
now I find it,—at such times I shall ever feel it impossible to 
avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is susceptible. For 
whether it be due to my intelligence not being sufficiently ad- 
vanced to meet the requirements of the age, or whether it be 
due to the memory of those sacred associations which to me at 
least were the sweetest that life has given, I cannot but feel 
that for me, and for others who think as I do, there is a dread- 
ful truth in these words of Hamilton,—Philosophy having be- 
come a meditation, not merely of death, but of annihilation, 
the precept now thyself has become transformed into the ter- 
rific oracle to CEdipus—‘ Mayest thou ne’er know the truth of 
what thou art’” (p. 28). 

It is noticeable that .while Romanes was young, he was most 
positive and categorical in expressing his sceptical propositions 
as if he were certain that they were the absolute truth. This 
seems very strange in a professed Agnostic, and quite inconsis- 
“tent. He lost, however, ‘as time went on, this arrogance, and 
changed a number of these positive opinions, without any 
effort at concealing the fact, or at keeping up a show of con- 
sistency. ; 

If we ask for the intellectual cause of the strange aberrations 
of his mind and of similar. minds at the universities, we may 
find it in the lack of a philosophy broad and strong enough to 
serve as a ground on which the foundations of theology and 
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science could simultaneously rest in security. Such as it is, it 
is like the made ground in the Back Bay of Boston, which sinks 
if too great a weight of buildings is put upon it. The Lutheran 
Reformation began by attacking the authority of the Church in 
favor of the Bible, it proceeded by attacking the authority of 
the Bible in favor of Reason, and at last attempted to de- 
throne Reason by philosophical scepticism, masked as positive 
Science. 

The chaotic state of Theology in that aggregation of sects 
called the English Church, and the lack of consistency and au- 
thority in this heterogeneous body, was another cause of aber- 
ration. 

Left without any safeguard except his own moral integrity 
and a subjective disposition toward religion, the result of his 
early education, Romanes fell an unwilling victim to the fatal 
spell of Agnosticism. Mr. Romanes explains what he meant by 
“ Agnosticism,” and the distinction which he drew between 
“pure” and “impure” Agnosticism in clear terms. Pure Ag- 
nosticism, which he himself embraced, is that of Huxley; im- 
pure, that of Herbert Spencer. 

“The modern and highly convenient corm ‘ Agnosticism ’ is 
used in two very different senses. By its originator, Professor 
Huxley, it was coined to signify an attitude of reasoned ignor- 
ance touching everything that lies beyond the sphere of sense- 
perception—a professed inability to found valid belief on any 
other basis. It is in this its original sense—and also, in my 
opinion, its only philosophically justifiable sense—that I shall 
understand the term. But the other, and perhaps more popu- 
lar sense in which the word is now employed, is as the cor- 
relative of Mr. H. Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable” 
(p. 108). 

From this point of view of pure agnosticism he levelled his 
argument against the anti-Christian scepticism of Spencer, and 
followed it further afterwards against the entire system of anti- 
Theistic and anti-Christian negation of revealed religion, which 
shelters itself behind the agnostic formula of Huxley. “This ° 
latter term (Spencer’s Unknowable) is philosophically erroneous, 
implying important negative knowledge that if there be a God 
we know this much about him—that he cannot reveal himself to 
man,” By this one blow Romanes dashes the whole theory of 
Spencer into shivers. The upshot of his remark is: Mr. Spen- 
cer, you are not logical and consistent in your agnosticism ; . you 
affirm and deny it in one breath. First, you affirm that we do 
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not.and cannot know anything about the original source and 
support of existing phenomena, and whether it is, or is not 
God; and if it is God, what he is. Then you assert that we 
do know this about your so-called Unknowable, that if it be 
God, he cannot make himself known to mah. You ought to say, 
that we do not know whether he can or cannot reveal himself. 
It is plain that Mr. Romanes has furnished us with a weapon 
wherewith we can destroy all a@ priort arguments against the 
fact of revelation derived from its antecedent impossibility, and 
against all dogmas which the church proposes as revealed, ¢. ¢., 
the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. If we do not know 
whether God can or cannot reveal himself to man, we must de- 
termine whether he has or has not done so by reasoning a fos- 
teriort. So also, if we know nothing from reason about the 
divine nature, we cannot pronounce, @ priorz, that the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, Prophecy,. Miracles, Inspiration, etc., are in- 
credible. , 

Darwin is reckoned as the most pure agnostic among all 
the scientific men known to Mr. Romanes, but his rejection of 
Christianity is stated not to have been a deduction from his 
agnostic principle. Hume’s @ priort argument against miracles 
is cited as an illustration of impure agnosticism. It is this im- 
pure agnosticism which Mr. Romanes is constantly striving to 
eliminate, and in so doing he clears the track for his own new 
path from pure agnosticism to that kind of Christianity at which 
he finally arrived. It is this new road which I, am trying to 
survey and delineate, so far as the fragmentary character of 
the Notes will allow. 

The agnostic attitude, pure and simple, as defined by Hux- 
ley, with the assent of Romanes, is, as we have seen, “an atti- 
tude of reasoned ignorance touching everything that lies beyond 
the sphere of sense-perception—a professed inability ‘to found 
valid belief on any other basis.” The sphere of sense-percep- 
tion, the scope of the scientific reason, the object of scientific 
investigation, according to Mr. Romanes, is confined to natural 
causation. On his theory, there is no thoroughfare by this road 
into “the sphere of the final mystery of things with which re- 
ligion has to do” (p. 110). How then could Mr. Romanes find 
any other road, and escape falling into atheism by a rigorous 
logical necessity? He says: “Here we should all-alike be pure 
agnostics as far as reason is concerned.” We seem to be shut 
up in a cul-de-sac. When Christian and Hopeful had been 
locked up by Giant Despair in the dungeon of Doubting Castle, 
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Hopeful suddenly remembered that he had a key in his bosom 
which would open all its doors. Mr. Romanes felt for a time 
as if he were hopelessly shut up in the cu/de-sac of atheism. 
But now, he shows us a key which he thinks may open a door 
into another path than that of reason, leading to “the sphere 
of the final mystery of things.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s Tiff remarked at a revival meeting: “The 
pteacher told us-to go in by the do’ and walk along the way to 
life everlasting; that’s jest what I want to do, and to take 
in these chillen; but I don’t see no do’ nor no way.” Be- 
fore reading Mr. Romanes’ Notes, we are in the same predica. 
ment. We are wishing to find out what is his key, where is 
his door, and how his path leads from Agnosticism to Theism 
and Christianity. And here are the key, the door, and the 
path : 

“It is generally assumed that when a man _ has clearly per- 
ceived agnosticism to be the only legitimate attitude of reason 
to rest in with regard to religion (as I will subsequently show 
that it is), he has thereby finished with the matter; he can go 
no further. The main object of this treatise is to show that 
such is by no means the case. He has then only begun his 
inquiry into the grounds and justification of religious belief.” 

But how is he to make this inquiry, when he is ignorant of 
everything beyond the sphere of sense-perception? What grounds 
of religious belief can there be, when valid belief cannot be 
founded on any other basis than sense-perception? The an- 
swer of Mr. Romanes to this question is: “ Reason is not the 
only attribute of man, nor is it the only faculty which he habi- 
tually employs for the ascertainment of truth, Moral and spiri- 
tual faculties are of no less importance in their respective spheres 
even of every-day life; faith, trust, taste, etc., are as needful 
in ascertaining truth as to character, beauty, etc., as is reason.” 
The next sentence shows what his notion is of -reason, viz., a 
faculty of apprehending facts and phenomena of natural. causa- 
tion through sense-perception, or sensitive cognition informed 
by intelligence. Accordingly, his agnostic scepticism stops short 
with the affirmation that the investigation of natural causation 
does not lead to the knowledge of the First and Final Cause, 
which is God. But neither does it lead to the knowledge of 
the contrary-as being the truth; viz., that there is not and can- 
not be this First and Final Cause, from which all natural causa- 
tion depends. 

But, according to Mr. Romanes, there is a key opening an- 
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other gate into another road to knowledge. He speaks, indeed, 
in the earlier speculations of his Notes, in a hypothetical man- 
ner, but he arrived at last at the conviction of the truth of his 
hypothesis. 

“If any of us are to attain to any information (respecting 
the final mystery of things), it can only be by means of some 
superadded faculty of our minds. The questions as to whether 
there are any such superadded faculties; if so, whether they 
ever appear to have been acted upon from without; if they 
have, in what manner they have; what is their report; how 
far they are trustworthy in that report; and so on—these are 
the questions with which this treatise is to be mainly concerned ” 
(p. 110). 

This signifies, that all the facts and phenomena of religion, 
especially Christianity, must be impartially examined, on the 
principles of the inductive philosophy. The results of this ex- 
amination are partly negative and partly positive. The negative 
results are, that unbelief is not intellectually and morally a higher 
and better state than belief, but the reverse. 

“Very few unbelievers have any justification, either intellec- 
tual or spiritual, for their own unbelief. Unbelief is usually due 
to indolence, often to prejudice, and never a thing to be proud 
of” (p. 145). 

“Nothing is so inimical to Christian belief as un-Christian 
conduct. This is especially the case as regards impurity; for 
whether the fact be explained on religious or non-religious 
grounds, it has more to do with unbelief than has the specula- 
tive reason” (p. 166). 

There is a great deal of very dreadful truth hidden under 
this brief and calm statement, as is proved by the disclosures of 
that kind of first-class fiction which is truer than history, and 
by a thousand other evidences too well known to those who 
are acquainted with the moral ulcers and cancers which devour | 
the diseased body of modern society. From moral corruption, 
and above all from impurity, come apostasy and unbelief. 
Luther, Zwingli, Cranmer, Knox, Henry VIII., Voltaire, are sig- 
nal instances. The testimony of Romanes is that of a man 
who was in a position to know. And it is important for all 
who are engaged in the work of reviving faith among those who 
are nominal Christians and converting those who are not, that 
they should rely chiefly on those means which will awaken and 
enlighten the conscience, bring men to be in earnest about their 
moral reformation and spiritual sanctification, without which all 
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reasoning and instruction which relate to the grounds and 
motives of believing will prove futile. 

Another negative consideration in favor of faith, emphasized 
by Romanes, is the misery of human nature without religion, 
without God. 

“It is thoroughly miserable. . . . Some men are not 
conscious of the cause of this misery; this, however, does not 
prevent the fact of being miserable. For the most part they 
conceal the fact as well as possible from themselves, by occu- 
pying their minds with society, sport, frivolity of all kinds, or, 
if intellectually disposed, with science, art, literature, business, 
etc. This, however, is but to fill the starving belly with husks. 
I know from experience the intellectual distractions of scientific 
research, philosophical speculation, and artistic pleasures; but 
am also well aware that even when all are taken together and 
well sweetened to taste, in respect of consequent reputation, 
means, social position, etc., the whole concoction is but as high 
confectionery to a starving man. He may cheat himself for a 
time—especially if he be a strong man—into the belief that he 
is denying himself by denying his natural appetite; but soon 
finds he was made for some altogether different kind of food, 
even though of much less tastefulness as far as the palate is 
concerned. 

“Some men, indeed, never acknowledge this articulately or dis- 
tinctly even to themselves, yet always show it plainly enough 
to others. Take, ¢. g., ‘that last infirmity of noble minds.’ I 
suppose the least carnal of worldly joys consists in the adequate 
recognition by the world of high achievement by ourselves. Yet 
it is notorious that— 


“It is by God decreed 
Fame shall not satisfy the highest need.’ 


‘It has been my lot to know not a few of the famous men of 
our generation, and I have always observed that this is pro- 
foundiy true. Like all other ‘ moral’ satisfactions, this soon palls 
by custom, and as soon as one end of distinction is reached, 
another is pined for. There is no finality to rest in, while dis- 
ease and death are always standing in the background. Cus- 
tom may even blind men to their own misery, so far as not to 
make them realize what is wanting; yet the want is there. 

“TI take it then as unquestionably true that this whole nega- 
tive side of the subject proves a vacuum in the soul of man 
which nothing can fill save faith in God” (p. 151). 
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This is very strong language, and the statements of Mr. Ro- 
manes, which cannot be disputed, make it plain that religion 
alone makes life worth living; that the only alternative of faith 
is pessimism. . 

There is a positive as well as a negative side to the ques- 
tion; which is, namely, that whereas nothing else can fill the 
vacuum of misery in human nature, religion does fill it, as is 
proved by the testimony of millions of men, among whom are 
included the ¢#te of mankind in respect to moral goodness. 

“ Now take the positive side. Consider the happiness of re- 
ligious—and_ chiefly of the highest religious, 7. ¢., Christian— 
belief. It is a matter of fact that besides being most intense, 
it is most enduring, growing, and never staled by custom. In 
short, according to the universal testimony of those who have 
it, it differs from all other happiness not only in degree but in 
kind. Those who have it can usually testify to what they used 
to be without it. It has no relation to intellectual status. It 
is a thing by itself, and supreme. 

“So much for the individual. But positive evidence does not 
end here. Look at the effects of Christian belief as exercised 
on human society—tist, by individual Christians on the family, 
etc.; and 2d, by the Christian Church on the world. 

“All this may lead on to an argument from the adaptation 
of Christianity to human higher needs. All men must feel these 
needs more or less in proportion as their higher natures, moral 
and spiritual, are developed. Now, Christianity is the only 
religion which is adapted to meet them, and according to those 
who are alone able to testify, does so: most abundantly. All 
these men, of every sect, nationality, etc., agree in their account 
of their subjective experience; so as to this there can be no 
question. The only question is as to whether they are all 
deceived. 


“ PEU DE CHOSE, 


“<«La vie est vaine: 
Un peu d’amour 
Un peu de haine: 
Et puis—bon jour! 


‘La vie est bréve: 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve: 
Et puis—bon soir! 


> 9? 
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For the benefit of those who do not read French, I give 
the following free version, a literal one in verse being impossible : 


Vain is our life: 
One loving sigh, 
One moment’s strife: 
And then, good-by! 


Our life doth seem, 
Hope’s transient light 
In one brief dream: 
And then, good-night! 


“The above is a terse and true criticism of this life without 
hope of a future one. Is it satisfactory? But Christian faith, 
as a matter of fact, changes it entirely. 


“«The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of a whole world dies 
With the setting sun. 


‘The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.’ 


Love is known to be all this. How great, then, is Christianity, as 
being the religion of love, and causing men to believe both in 
the cause of love’s supremacy and the infinity of God’s love to 
man” (p. 152). 

Here is another extract in the same strain and bearing upon 
the same point with the foregoing: 

' “Tt is on all sides worth considering (blatant ignorance or 
base vulgarity alone excepted) that the revolution effected by 
Christianity in human life is immeasurable and unparalleled by 
any other movement in history ; though most nearly approached 
by that of the Jewish religion, of which, however, it is a devel- 
opment, so that it may be regarded as of a piece with it. If 
thus regarded, this whole system of religion is so immeasurably 
in advance of all others, that it may fairly be said, if it had 
not been for the Jews, the human race would not have had 
any religion worth our serious attention as such. The whole 
of that side of human nature would never have been developed 
in civilized life. And although there are numberless individuals 
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who are not conscious of its development in themselves, yet 
even these have been influenced to an enormous extent by the 
atmosphere of religion around them. 

“ But not only is Christianity thus so immeasurably in advance 
of all other religions. It is no less so of every other system 
of thought that has ever been promulgated in regard to all 
that is moral and spiritual. Whether it be true or false, it is 
certain that neither philosophy, science, nor poetry has ever 
produced results in thought, conduct, or beauty in any degree 
to be compared to it. This, I think, will be allowed on ail 
hands as regards conduct. As regards thought and beauty, it 
may be disputed. But, consider, what has all the science, or 
all the philosophy of the world, done for the thought of man- 
kind to be compared. with the one doctrine, ‘God is love’? 
Whether or not true, conccive what belief in it has been to 
thousands of millions of our race—+z. ¢., its influence on human 
thought and thence on human conduct. Thus to admit its in- 
comparable influence on conduct is indirectly to admit it as 
regards thought. Again, as regards beauty, the man who fails 
to see its incomparable excellence in this respect merely shows 
his own deficiency in the appreciation of all that is noblest in 
man. True or not true, the entire Story of the Cross, from 
its commencement in prophetic aspiration to its culmination in 
the Gospel, is by far the most magnificent in literature. And 
surely the ‘fact of its having all been lived does not detract 
from its poetic value. Nor does the fact of its being capable 
of appropriation by the individual Christian of to-day as still a 
vital religion detract from its sublimity. Only to a man wholly 
destitute of spiritual perception can it be that Christianity should 
fail to appear the greatest exhibition of the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, and of all else that appeals to our spiritual nature which 
has ever been known upon our earth” (p. 159). 

The explanations and quotations already given may suffice 
to show the general trend of the path which Mr. Romanes trod 
on his return to Christian belief. 

I must not be understood as approving or in any way apolo- 
gizing for what he calls pure agnosticism, to which, so far as 
appears from his writings, he adhered to the end. Heé shows 
that the impure agnosticism of Spencer is self-contradictory. 
His own pure agnosticism is equally so. He defines it, after Hux- 
ley, as “an attitude of reasoned ignorance touching everything 
that lies beyond the sphere of sense-perception—a profound 
inability to found valid belief on any other basis.” 
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Now, he does proceed to lay the foundation of a valid be- 
lief in Theism and Christianity on another basis. He does this 
by reasoning, and by sound, conclusive arguments. But they are 
in a diametrical contradiction to his agnostic principle. 

No one is better fitted than Dr. Mivart, the thorough scien- 
tist and the thorough philosopher, to pronounce a judgment 
upon agnosticism. Here is what he says: 

“ Agnostics. may prate of morality and ‘altruism’; let them 
show us some examples of it in practice. Till then let them 
keep silence and cease to do the devil’s work by unjustifiable 
negations, and by throwing doubt upon that knowledge which 
is the necessary .antecedent and accompaniment of all rational 
well-doing. On the other hand, let those who are puzzled and 
confused by such sophistries take confidence. Agnosticism is 
evil to the core and full of diabolical malignity, but its wicked- 
ness all but fades from our gaze when contrasted with its amaz- 
ing, its unutterable absurdity.”* 

I have said at the beginning of this article that one cause. 
of the early aberrations of Romanes was the lack of sound phil- 
osophy at Oxford. 

In the admirable article from which I have quoted Dr. Mi- 
vart insists very emphatically upon the necessity of cultivating 
philosophy as an antidote to the poison of agnosticism, and a 
prophylactic, a kind of intellectual quinine to guard young minds 
from the malaria arising from this swamp. While writing on 
this head he speaks as follows of the Catholic University at 
Washington : 

“A new university, full of promise, has also, by Pontifical 
favor and support, happily begun its operations in the Rome 
of the new world—Washington. There also philosophy will en- 
joy the consideration it deserves, and has begun to prepare the 
way for the various physical and historical sciences which are to 
follow. It is, of course, manifestly necessary that every kind 
should ultimately find its home there. . . . These matters, 
however, we only glance at in passing. It is the question of 
philosophy which concerns us now, and we desire to record our 
supreme satisfaction at the circumstance that these two inde- 
pendent institutions (the new schools of Washington and Lou- 
vain) have been initiated to grapple with the philosophic follies 
of the day, the folly of. those who, while opposing Theism, 
‘profess themselves to be wise.’ Our main object in writing 


* Art. “‘Professing Themselves to be Wise they become Fools,” American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, April, 1891. 
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the present article is to arouse young men who will receive 
benefits from the Catholic University of the United States to 
exert themselves in two ways: (1) By an unmistakable pre- 
eminence in some branch of empirical science, and (2) by ability 
to make use of a thorough knowledge of philosophy. 

“In refuting the Agnostic systems of negation, we are far 
from professing ourselves to be wise. We but follow humbly in 
the wake of the great series of thinkers and teachers who, from 
Aristotle, through Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, 
to Leo XIII., have upheld one philosophy essentially consen- 
tient and absolutely consistent with itself. . . . We confi- 
dently look forward to the delivery of many successful assaults 
on the Agnostic position, from present or future students of the 
new Catholic University of Washington.” 

I heartily concur in- all that Dr. Mivart says on this topic. ‘ 
The Catholic University is now about entering on a new and 
enlarged sphere of operation with the opening of McMahon 
Hall, and I fervently hope that the prognostics of Dr. Mivart 
will be amply fulfilled. 

The signs are most auspicious that a mighty refluent tide 
is setting in toward religion, Christianity, and Catholicism. One 
of these signs is the conversion of men like Littré, Palgrave, 
and Romanes. May they be the precursors of a crowd of simi- 
lar converts! The eighteenth century was an age of infidelity 
and _ revolution. The nineteenth century has been an age of 
science. We may hope that the twentieth century will be an 
age of science, reconstruction, and faith. 





























BASILICA OF STE. ANNE D’AURAY. 


THE SHRINE OF ST. ANN. 


 HILE we hear a great deal—and rightly so—of 
% our American pilgrimage of Ste. Anne de Beau- 
pré, comparatively few in this country know any- 
thing of its European ancestress, of the mother 
shrine in the Old World which the Breton sailors, 
mindful of home and its associations, had in view when, tossed 
by the storms of the Atlantic, they promised “la bonne Sainte 
Anne” that if she saved them from the seas they would erect 
in her honor, and on the very spot where they would land, a 
new shrine on this distant shore. Saint Ann heard the prayers 
of her children: we possess our beautiful sanctuary under her 
protection, which bids fair to become for Canada and the New 
World what Sainte Anne d’Auray is for Brittany and the Old— 
the nucleus of the devotion to the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin. ‘ 

The beloved of those we love are always dear to us; can 
Mary’s mother, therefore, fail to awaken in every Catholic heart 
a particular and filial interest? Come, let us make together a 
pilgrimage to her celebrated shrine in the otherwise obscure 
little village of the primitive and melancholy province of Brit- 
tany, whose severe aspect seems reflected in the character of 
her people. We shall not avail ourselves of the modern means 
of travel, but, like true pilgrims of old, take up our staff and 
mingle in one of the processions which on every 25th of July, 
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eve of the saint’s feast-day, journey towards Auray, the Mecca 
of Brittany; to which, according to a local tradition, every 
Breton must go once, if not in this life in the other: 


“C’est notre Mére a tous; mort’ ou vivant dit-on, 
A Sainte Anne, une fois, doit aller tout Breton.” 


We shall see along the way much that is touching and. beau- 
tiful; much, too, that will seem strange to our American eyes, 
unaccustomed as they usually are to these outward demonstra- 
tions of devotion. Where shall be our starting-point, the banks 
of the Loire,.a fishermen’s village on the sea-coast, or a town 
on the borders of sunny Normandy? It matters little, for in 
any case our route and our companions will be quaint and in- 
teresting. We have joined, then, one of the bands of pilgrims 
representing a parish and led by the curé and his assistants, 
bearing their richest banners and preceded by an acolyte car- 
rying a large crucifix; then follow the religious orders, the 
sodalities and confraternities wearing their habit or badge, and 
finally the body of the parishioners, of all ages and conditions 
of life, the rich and the poor, the old peasant who perhaps is 
making the journey for the last time, and the infant still in his 
mother’s arms, who strains his eyes to catch a first glimpse of 
the beautiful golden statue which has been described to him. 

Now truly we are in Brittany; not, however, it seems to 
us, the Brittany of the nineteenth century, but-in that of long 
ago, of those remote ages with which such /é@es are associated . 
in our minds. This sturdy peasant in front of us, with flow- 
ing hair and serious countenance, with arms folded across his 
breast, half concealing his embroidered waistcoat’ which sur- 
mounts his knickerbockers—is he not a Celt of long ago come 
to life again ? Look at this short skirt, this *kerchief, this high 
fantastic cotffe raised like a pyramid; this other one, with its 
loag, wing-like ends falling on the shoulders—are they not relics 
of a past growing every day more remote? As we look at the 
quaint figures around us and listen to the rise and fall of the 
voices in some hymn or canticle we recall, perhaps, another pil- 
grimage we have made to an even more famous shrine and 
imagine for an instant we are about to revisit it; but a glance 
before us tells us that it is not Lourdes but Auray we are ap- 
proaching. Not that the country has not a charm of its own, 
for it is grand in and by its very wildness and ruggedness. On 
every side stretches the moorland, low, monotonous, heath- 
covered, dark in spite of the July sun overhead, and broken ~ 
here and there by tiny hamlets, witk their inevitable apple 
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orchards, or by a few of the diminutive cattle of the country; 
the white road in front of us seems to ascend in zigzag to 
meet the sky, while far, far to the westward is a faint streak 
of gray which we know ,to be the ocean. 

The ocean! What a world of meaning the word possesses 
on these primitive shores, where the mighty monster plays such 
a part in the existence of the people; where so many are 
nursed, live and die upon its bosom, where all through their 
lives is heard its melancholy music, as their cradle-song, their 
hymn, and their dirge. The French navy is manned in a great 
measure by the sons of this loyal and Catholic province. In 
our pilgrim-band are many: whose weather-beaten faces would 
reveal their avocation did not their costume unmistakably do 
so; rude fishermen who have braved many a storm; who, per- 
haps, are now on their way to thank Saint Ann for a safe 
return from some perilous voyage to the coast of Iceland or 
Newfoundland, the favorite rendezvous of Breton fishing-boats, 
the grave ofttimes, too, of many of their crews. 

The sun begins to decline towards the horizon; we have 
passed many villages, for the most part picturesque but poor 
and none too clean-looking, and as our shadows lengthen along 
the road we wonder if the end of our journey can be much 
further off, or if our companions, as they plod on so bravely 
to the rhythm of their voices, feel no sense of fatigue as we 
do.. We are -thinking these things, when suddenly the chant 
ceases, and, as if at a given signal, the entire band kneels upon 
the dusty road, their heads reverently bowed down, their hearts 
uplifted in prayer—they have caught a first glimpse of the 
statue of their protectress which crowns the basilica; Saint Ann 
has smiled upon them from afar. Our pace quickens and the 
tiny speck we beheld just now, shining in the sunlight, grows 
perceptibly. Soon we descry other processions than ours, and 
some familiar hymn or canticle is born to our ears across the 
heath by a faint evening breeze. Then before us, in the shadow 
of the beautiful sanctuary and grouped around it as if for pro- 
tection, lie the houses of the little town. As we come nearer 
we see that its streets are full to overflowing with people com- 
ing, going, and speaking to each other, the greater part of 
them, at least, in their native Celtic tongue. Although every 
cottage and hut will be strained to its utmost capacity to-night, 
many, after the fatigue of the day’s travel, will be obliged to 
camp in the fields under the canopy of the summer firmament. 
Nothing daunted by this, these true pilgrims of Saint Ann, 
like the Israelites of old, pitch their tents on the plain in front 
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of the promised land; while we, degenerate children of great 
ancestors, go in search of the only modern hotel in the town, 
beyond the purse of most of our brother wayfarers. Thence, 
after refreshing ourselves, we wander out through the narrow 
streets to obtain a better view of the basilica than we can 
possibly have to-morrow, when it will be crowded to over- 
flowing, and when the grand and solemn rites of the church 
will claim our attention. There it stands, an imposing granite 
structure, in the style of the Renaissance as it was treated dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIII., a monument worthy of its object 
and of the love and homage of the Breton people. Let us 
enter. Extending in the shape of a Latin cross, with its marble 
columns, its altars, its sculptures and its paintings, it is indeed 
an imposing edifice. With true Catholic instinct we seek first 














La SCALA SANCTA, AT AURAY. 


the high altar, and, before making a tour of inspection around 
the church, offer our adoration to the hidden Presence therein. 
The marble of this altar was presented by Pius IX. This truly 
noble gift was taken from the Emporium, where the Roman 
emperors deposited marbles brought from foreign countries, and, 
as the inscription states, was brought there during the reign of 
Domitian. The floor of the sanctuary is a rich mosaic, the 
communion rail is sculptured in Parian marble and Alpine. 
granite. But we scarcely notice these artistic gems when we 
are told that this little monument near the altar marks the spot. 
where, more than two hundred years ago, Yves Nicolazic, the 
VOL. LXII.—2 
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humble instrument of God’s designs in this obscure corner of 
France, discovered the miraculous statue of Saint Ann. 

Great things often come from little beginnings. As in the 
history of Lourdes, La Salette, and our own Guadalupe, so here 
we find a simple and unlettered peasant chosen by Heaven as 
a witness of its manifestations. Gratitude, say the French, is the 
memory of the heart; the good Bretons may be said to possess 
this quality, for during ten centuries they guarded and cherished 
the remembrance of favors received in a little chapel, erected 
in remote ages in their midst, in honor of the mother of the 
Blessed Virgin, and which disappeared in the seventh century. 
Its site was regarded as sacred, and the laborer in cultivating 
the field of Bocenno stopped his oxen at the spot, as his 
father had done before him, and as he taught his son to do 
after him. In the long winter evenings, when the women sat 
spinning and the men talking by the fireside, the simple vil- 
lagers often expressed the belief and the hope that Saint Ann 
would revisit them, and that she would once more be honored 
as she had been by her favorite children. They were not dis- 
appointed. In 1623 Nicolazic first saw the “Majestic Lady, en- 
veloped in the folds of her luminous draperies and bearing in 
her hand a lighted taper.’ After several such apparitions, she 
at last addressed him thus: “I am Ann, Mother of Mary; 
tell your pastor that in the piece of land called Bocenno there 
stood formerly, even before the existence of the village, a chapel 
dedicated to me. It was the first in this country, and it is nine 
hundred and twenty-four years and six months since it was 
destroyed. I desire to have it rebuilt as soon as possible. God 
wishes me to be honored there.” The apparition vanished. 
Nicolazic went as directed to his pastor, who, treating him as a 
dreamer and a visionary, advised him not to allow himself to 
be deceived by the demon. 

Yves was troubled, but prayed much. The apparitions con- 
tinued ; so did the persecutions he suffered on account of them, 
until ‘other witnesses, adding their testimony to his, succeeded 
in convincing the curé, and through him-the bishop of the dio- 
cese, of the veracity of *shis statements. Still the ecclesiastical 
authorities hesitated before giving their consent to commence a 
chapel which, like so many others, might soon be abandoned. 
There remained too the question of procuring the means with 
which to fulfil the saint’s request. The means were not long 
wanting. Nicolazic awoke one morning to find on the table by 
his bed-side a pile of gold coins, which he hastened to carry to 
his incredulous pastor, and one of which is still to be seen in 
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the Carmelite convent in Auray. A final apparition took place 
on the night of March 7, 1624, when the “ Beautiful Lady” 
directed Nicolazic to take with him some of his neighbors and 
follow a light that would lead them to something valuable as a 
proof to the world of the truth of his assertions. Yves obeying, 
followed the celestial guide to the very spot on which we stand, 
where, upon digging some distance below the surface, he found 
a piece of statuary, about three feet high, representing the saint 
leading the Blessed Virgin, who is pointing heavenward. 

Considering the time it had lain there, since the seventh cen- 
tury, it was in a wonderful state of preservation, the extremi- 
ties alone being destroyed. After a rigid examination Yves was 
permitted to begin a humble wooden oratory, in which a box 
covered with a white cloth served both as altar and as a pedes- 
tal for the statue. Such was the first chapel of Saint Ann, 
lowly like the stable at Bethlehem, poor like its architect, who 
lived, however, to see his Bonne Maitresse honored in a more 
fitting sanctuary, and to behold the completion of a larger and 
more commodious chapel, which occupied the spot until 1867, 
when, unable any longer to contain the multitudes which 
thronged to it, it disappeared to give place to the lofty temple 
in which we stand. 

As we pass on to the altar of Saint Ann, and pay homage 
to all that remains of the miraculous statue, we think of how 
many have done so before us, of the numberless pilgrims who 
come from far and wide to ask some grace or blessing, and of 
the countless favors that have been here dispensed. 

The light is fading within the great basilica; we know that 
the long summer twilight must come to an end ere long, and 
that we can afford but a glance at the other eleven altars, each 
of which is a gem in itself. They are dedicated to the Sacred © 
Heart, St. Joseph, St. Joachim, St. John the Baptist, St. Eliza- 
beth, St. Peter, etc. That of St. Yves, in the vestibule, detains 
us longer, for in a vault under it lie the remains of Saint Ann’s 
apostle, the good Nicolazic. How happy must he be when, 
looking down from above, he counts the crowds who pass in to 
do honor to his beloved patroness ! 

We have admired the grand mural painting in the sanctuary, 
have stood in admiration before the splendid gallery of windows 
representing events in the lives of our Saviour, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and Saint Ann, yet we turn with more emotion still to an- 
other gallery, less artistic indeed, but more eloquent than the 
other: the plaques of marble that cover the walls, the rude 
‘paintings which relate such touching tales, the oars, the swords, 
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the canes, the crutches, hung here and there, possess a depth 
of feeling often wanting in more pretentious works of art; they 
tell us of the goodness of Saint Ann and of the love of her 
children; they tell us that sailors and soldiers come to pray in 
this sanctuary, and that, at the end of this century of scepti- 
cism and atheism, the light of Faith still shines as brightly as 
ever in the hearts of these true sons of the church. 

We cannot leave without a glimpse of the treasure-room, be- 
hind the sacristy. We are shown the relic of Saint Ann, given 
by Louis XIII., and the papers verifying its authenticity; the 
reliquary, containing another of the same saint, presented by the 
Empress Eugénie; a stone from St. Ann’s Church in Jerusa- 
-lem, from the French consul to that city in 1861; two chalices 
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from Pius IX.; a piece of the true cross from Monsignor Gar- 
nier, formerly Bishop of Vannes. Here, too, are worldly orna- 
ments, insignia of rank and honor, placed at the feet of the 
saint; crosses of the Legion, decorations of all kinds, swords 
of Christian soldiers, that of General de Charette, the brave 
old warrior who has now laid it down for ever. It bears the 
arms and the motto of Brittany, “ Potius mori quam feodari” 
(Rather die than betray). Monsignor de Ségur, who loved St. 
Ann so well, gave to her treasury a white soutane worn by 
Pius IX. in the thirty-first year of his pontificate and a pen used 
by the same Holy Father just before his death. This chasuble 
was given by Ann of Austria, this ostensory by the Duchess of 


Angouléme. 
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The shadows have gathered within the vast basilica, and, as . 
we pass through it on our way out, it seems to us loftier, 
grander than before, for the outlines of its columns: are lost 
in the twilight, and its vaulted roof, which re-echoes our foot- 
steps, has become invisible in the gloom. With a short prayer 
before the tabernacle, and a “ Good-night” to St. Ann, we 
pass out into the warm July evening. Out there, beyond the 
houses, the weary pilgrims, for whom—as of old for the Saviour 
and his Mother—‘“there is no room in the inn,” are sleeping, 
secure and happy, under the protection of their patroness. We 
too soon follow their example and are lost in slumber, mur- 
muring softly as we fall asleep “St. Ann, pray for us!” . The 
dreams of the night are more a reality to us than the events 
of the next morning. The grandeur of the edifice, the solem- 
nity of the always awe-inspiring Sacrifice of the Mass; the rev- 
erence of those thousands of communicants, the quaint costumes 
illumined by rays of every hue which stream in upon them 
through the stained windows; the deep tones of the mighty 
organ blending with the chanting of the Te Deum; the moving 
accents of the pastor of this multitude, the Bishop of Vannes— 
all this forms a whole to be felt, not described. Did. we pray? 
We cannot remember having repeated a single vocal prayer, 
but our hearts were uplifted as they rarely are, adoring, thank- 
ing, entreating for ourselves, for our dear ones, for our country, 
for the church, for Christianity; it was, perhaps, the most 
fervent prayer of our lives. Enough, enough! we cry; we will 
leave while this emotion is still upon us, while this scene is yet 
before our eyes; we will take back the recollection of it to our 
daily occupations, to the too-absorbing business of the world, 
unimpaired by later impressions. We but took a glimpse at 
the fountain of St. Ann, near which the first apparition to 
Nicolazic took place, and whose waters have brought relief and 
health to many a sufferer, and at the Scala Sancta, which con- 
tains in one of its columns a piece of the Pillar of the Flagel- 
lation, and whose steps pilgrims ascend upon their knees. An- 
other time we may wander back to this quaint old province to 
visit the Celtic remains at Carnac, the Champ des Martyrs 
where, after the defeat of Quibéron, nearly one thousand of the 
remnant of the royal army were shot by order of the Conven- 
tion. Interesting as these and other places of historic associa- 
tion may be in themselves, we should now fail to appreciate 
them—we should have seen them first. We go then, bringing 
with us, let us hope, a more filial confidence in her whom our 
Mother in Heaven calls by that tenderest of names. 
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BY J. H. L. 


me Li. night the rain has been falling in drizzling 
me showers, and as day breaks the view of sky and 
ocean is gloomy and depressing. Along the low 
stretch of sands, which under the sunlight look 
cheerful and glistening, the waves are sweeping up 
with a dull, sluggish swash. 

It is a day for gloomy introspection, with its consequent 
lowering of spirits and lessening of courage, and a loneliness 
that is in harmeny with the scene clings to the form of the 
man who is sauntering along the water-line. Now he walks a 
few paces, then stands in thoughtful mood digging deep down 
with his stick into the shifting sands. ‘ What is the use of it?” 
he murmurs; “what's the use of dragging on day after day in 
disappointment? And yet what is the satisfaction or gain com- 
ing from putting an end to it? If I were, with my want of 
belief in an after-life, one of those who are said to be ‘up to 
date,’ I would write a stupid letter of farewell, fold my coat 
neatly, lay it here on the sand with my letter pinned to it, 
make one plunge—no, I’d be obliged to wade out quite a dis- 
tance, it’s too shallow—feel the water creeping up, up, till it 
surged in my ears, and then when I'd wish to get to land again 
find I couldn’t because of cramp—and so it would end. Then 
would follow my picture in the papers, sensational stories headed : 
Suicide of John Wayton, son of Henry Wayton, the patentee 
and millionaire philanthropist; next would be a verdict of in- 
sanity to soften it all for the pére. Perhaps he would show 
up and do the paternal with a few tears and so on. Then 
would come the funeral, with all its attendant mockeries; he’d 
have me in church dead, when he couldn’t succeed in keeping 
me there living; there would be the ordinary amount of pious 
gush in preaching and singing, flowers to perfume my poor dead 
flesh, then a grave, and maybe a monument. ‘Pon my word it 
would be worth trying, if one could but enjoy the luxury of 
seeing as well as doing it all. On the whole I think it wouldn’t 
do; it’s too ordinary, too common. I’ll have to introduce a 
change in the fashion of doing of disappointed men—I’ll con- 
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tinue to live.” Here he ceases to speak, and chuckling quietly 
at his own gruesome attempts at wit, he walks back from the 
sands towards the high wall of stone that raises the road-bed 
above the level of the water. 

A change comes over his face now and drives away all sar- 
casm and amusement, leaving only sadness in their place, and 
again he voices his sombre thoughts. ‘“ What a life mine is 
that I should wish it to continue! Chapter after chapter of its 
story closes in gloom and coldness, and now this last chapter 
is more gloomy and disappointing than all the others. As a 
boy I had some peace and comfort; mother was living and 
watching kindly and gently over me. Had she lived longer 
than she did, I don’t think my nature would have given out 
so rank a growth. But she was taken while I was yet a child, 
and there was no one to fill her place, and so ended chapter 
first. Then came twelve long, weary years ,of school with its 
boarding-house arrangements; so much time for this, so much 
for that. Always strangers! Never one of my own, not even 
Alf; what was father thinking of? Why didn’t he give me 
the consolation of having my own brother with me—at least 
that? No; love went out from our lives with mother’s death, 
and we were to be brought up practically, by incubation, I might 
say. I was to bea preacher, and gratify my father’s love of dis- 
play by filling the pulpit in some ultra-refined church in his be- 
loved city. So off to an Episcopal school I must go and imbibe, 
from boyhood upwards, the amount of knowledge of theology, 
good form, and accent requisite for a minister of that eminently 
proper church. Meanwhile Alf, poor fellow! was brought up to 
be a partner with, and successor to, father in all his business 
concerns. Poor Alf! I say, and may well say it. Why, he is 
to-day in a worse state than I am. How he would laugh if he 
heard that! He imagines himself to be eminently successful—he 
with a heart running by a system of cogs and wheels, a mind 
occupied by steam and electricity, and hands ever grasping for 
money, while eyes are strained to search out new ways of mak- 
ing it. Poor fellow! I say again; how he did try to advise me 
when the smash-up came about. ‘ Preach, Jack,’ said he; ‘what 
the deuce do you care what you preach on? I go there Sun- 
day after Sunday. It pleases father, and it’s a good place to 
rest the mind, or even to plan out things; then the singing is 
not half bad. But do you think I bother about what the rev- 
erend rector is saying? The only time I pay any. attention is 
when he starts in to improve politics and all that, at which time 
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I am inclined to tell him to learn a little about such things 
before he begins to teach. Preach away on anything; take up 
the latest fad, the new novel, and talk away till something 
newer comes out. Why, my boy, you’ve got to do it; the pére 
wishes it, and without his help or your salary you can’t very 
well get on. You have been hitched in those traces, taught to 
walk or run according to their guidance, and it’s too late to be 
kicking over them now.’ Again I say, I prefer to be as I am 
than to be in Alf’s place. Ah! what a shiver passes over me 
at the thought of those days. Me in a pulpit! I can see my- 
self standing there with the heavy odor of hot-house flowers 
stifling me, looking down on a collection of set, high-bred faces 
and forms adorned with the finest and latest display of dress 
and millinery that could be found in all the city—for St. Goth’s 
is the church of the favored ones of earth. I talked to them and 
at them, and it didn’t please them to be so addressed; they 
had a nice, placid surface, and my talk served only to make 
that surface turgid by stirring up the mud that lay beneath. 
The rector thought it well to caution me: ‘Never mind revival 
methods, dear Mr. Wayton; be more moderate.’ Ha! he’d have 
rid himself of me sooner than I went, if father did not have so 
much power in the vestry. I descended from that pulpit, tried 
other churches, read and listened to advanced thinkers and 
preachers, began to pick flaws in the Bible, and wound up by 
losing all belief in Christianity. Bah, what a chimera is this 
same Christianity! How it comes up again and again in one’s 
life, seeming to have only one thing in view, namely, to make 
one wretched! 

“That chapter in‘my life’s story closed. Another opened 
here in this little city of Storwell. I was determined to let 
father see I have some strength of character in me, despite the 
fact that I would not be a minister ‘made to order.’ Here I 
have spent five years, advancing gradually in my employer's 
favor until I have at last reached a place that is not altogether 
bad. And now comes this last and worst blow of all. Like the 
clouds drifting above there in the skies, the clouds of disap- 
pointment go moving onward over my life, hiding the sunlight 
from me and making all dark and dreary below. Will I ever 
see the silver lining of those same clouds, I wonder?” 

All cynicism has gone from his face now, leaving grief and 
discontent thereon. He rises from the wall on which he has 
been sitting during his musings, and saunters in a drooping, 
spiritless way toward the town. 
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II. 


John Wayton really seemed to deserve more kindness from 
Providence than he had thus far received. He was earnest and 
sincere, and his earnestness and sincerity were the very quali- 
ties that were stumbling-blocks in his path through life. He 
could not smother the good instincts that were strong within 
him. His calling a spade by its proper name had made him 
disliked by those who were accustomed to tone down the rigor 
of plain speech. The account he gives of himself to-day tells 
sufficiently well what his career so far has been. Let us, how- 
ever, open up the chapter that has been the latest in his life- 
story, and follow it as far as we can. 

John’s life had been, until recently, untouched by love; but 
it has come to him at last. He had met Agnes Seery some 
months ago at an evening gathering in the home of one of his 
friends, and he was attracted by her quiet, well-bred manner of 
speaking and, above all, by her display of intelligence and good 
sense. Since that time he met her often—in fact whenever and 
wherever he could—until it became clear to him that he could 
not live happily without her continual companionship. When 
he was with her his bitterness and cynicism found no vent—life 


seemed better and brighter to him. Last night he allowed him- 
self to show his feelings and declared his love. He had met 
her on her way homewards from the rooms where she taught 
music all day, and as they walked along, chatting on one thing 
or another, a feeling swept over him that he must speak, no 
matter what might happen, and speak he did in his own abrupt 


way. 

“Miss Seery, may I venture to hope that my constant atten- 
tion to you has not escaped your notice?” 

“Why, Mr. Wayton, what do you mean?” 

“ Just what I say. I am blunt about it, I suppose, but none 
the less in earnest. You must have noticed that I have followed 
you about constantly for the past half-year. Do you like me 
to do this? Do—do you love me? There now, it’s out, 
thank goodness!” 

“Do you always propose in this matter-of-fact fashion, Mr. 
Wayton?” asked Agnes, smiling and blushing. 

“Miss Seery—Agnes—please don’t laugh at me. This is 
not an ordinary occurrence with me. Answer—do you or don’t 
you care enough for me to give heed to my question?” 

“ Are you serious, Mr. Wayton?” 
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“Can you imagine anything else?” 

“Well, I must say you have surprised me. Like yourself, I 
am unaccustomed to proposals and never gave such things a 
thought in connection with you or any one else?” 

“But answer me, now that I have spoken—do you care for 
me?” 

“As a friend—yes. In any other light I cannot say; the 
whole affair is too new, too surprising, for me to answer 
hastily.” 

“Ts not this something like trifling?” 

“Trifling, Mr. Wayton! Have you a right to say that to 
me? Have I, in my manner of acting toward you, led you to 
think that I was encouraging you? Don’t you think you go 
too far?” Agnes was high-spirited, and in fact did not like the 
turn a hitherto harmless conversation had taken. 

“Forgive me, Miss Seery! I know I am too blunt. But 
let me tell you my story, and I am sure you will understand 
why it is I have not the same way other men have. My life 
has been dreary, and you have come into it, it seems to me, to 
cheer and brighten it, whether you are willing or not.” Here 
he poured out his story of loveless boyhood, empty youth, and 
disappointed manhood, Agnes listening attentively and at many 
parts of it showing sympathy in her face and manner. 

When he ceased to speak she did not break silence, save to 
say, “ Thank you, Mr. Wayton, for your confidence; you may 
rest assured I will respect it.” This was all, and as they walked 
along side-by-side she continued to think deeply on all that he 
had told her. 

Finally she spoke quietly and firmly. ‘“ Mr. Wayton, let me say 
to you what I think about your story. I can sympathize with you 
in many things, I think; but you make the whole world too cold. 
You have become so filled with one idea that you are prone to 
be morbid and selfish. You blame your father, who may have 
been mistaken, indeed, even though he meant well. You despise 
your brother, who spoke according to his lights. Why don’t 
you blame yourself? The world is not as cold as you would 
make it out to be; there are warm-hearted people enough in it, I 
think.” Agnes now paused, and then, gently still yet more firmly, 
continued: “One thing strikes me more forcibly than all the 
rest in your story, and in the light of that, even were I certain 
that I loved you, I would not consent to be your wife. You 
have smothered up in your soul all religious instincts, as far as 
you could, so that now you take a pride in calling yourself an 
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unbeliever. Why, Mr. Wayton, consider what 7 am—a Catholic, 
an intense Catholic, who love my religion above aught else on 
earth.” 

“Catholic, Miss Seery? You a Catholic!” 

“Is there anything so surprising in that, Mr. Wayton?” 

“But Catholics are so benighted, so ignorant, and you— 
again I ask your forgiveness, Miss Seery. But really, are not 
most Catholics ignorant?” 

“You are amusing! We might know more than we do, no 
doubt; but I don’t think we are alone in that matter. Did 
you never meet Catholics before? Are you so ignorant of their 
mental and moral qualities as all that?” 

“Well, Miss Seery, excuse my ignorance, and remember 
that I never have come in contact with any one who could or 
would give me information in this matter.” 

“And when you were casting about during your soul’s 
tempest, did you never think of the true ‘ Bark of Peter’?” 

“If you mean the Romish Church, neither then nor now 
have I given it a thought.” 

“ How, then, since you have so good an opinion of me, will 
you explain my being a Catholic?” 

“In the same way in which I would explain many Protest- 
ants’ adherence to their church—it is a matter of self-persuasion. 
I think, however, they are more justifiable in their belief, which 
is within the scope of their own reasoning, while that of Cath- 
olics is narrow and circumscribed by the dictation of others.” 

“ Again you transgress, Mr. Wayton. However I am char- 
itable and will ascribe it all to your lack of knowledge of my re- 
ligion.” Agnes was during the last few words of their conver- 
sation standing at the gate of her father’s house. ‘“ Good- 
evening,” she now said, holding out her hand, as though she 
considered the subject well exhausted. 

“Good-by, Miss Seery; another disappointment has come to 


” 


me. 
IIT. 


You can now understand in what state of mind John 
Wayton was. He considered everything to be at an end 
between himself and Agnes Seery, because his mind was too 
deeply imbued with unjust and ignorant ideas of Catholicism to 
cast out prejudice, even when it, prejudice, was opposed by 
love. He had never given her religious views a thought ; nay 
more, as she never spoke about religion, he would be likely to 
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say, if the question of her belief arose, that she was too sensi- 
ble to have any views. Alfred, his brother, would have acted 
differently, were he put in the same place. He would have 
told Agnes that she might keep her religious views; she might 
continue being a Catholic, and he would continue loving her; 
and deep down in his soul he would have hidden a determina- 
tion to win her over from so antiquated, unprogressive, and un- 
fashionable a faith as Romanism seemed to him to be. John 
could not do this, and so this morning he had risen early after 
a sleepless night, and had gone down to the beach to think it 
all out and indulge his misery. And thus he carried a heavy, 
hopeless heart with him as he went up the. hilly road that led 
to the town. , 

He took up his daily grind of work in the bank, where he 
was book-keeper, with a lowness of spirit that had not been 
upon him for many days. His task, which before he met 
Agnes had been a mere task, had become, after he knew her, 
almost a labor of love. Those ponderous ledgers meant a 
good salary, and a good salary helped him to indulge in bright 
dreams of a home and comforts for Agnes. But all these 
dreams had passed, and to-day the rows of figures danced 
before his eyes, while his head ached with a dull throbbing 
pain. “Oh, I could throw the confounded things through 
yonder window!” he said. “If it were not for the looks of the 
thing, I would throw up the place and leave town. But I 
have some pride yet, and I'll stand my ground.” 

Some few days passed, one as wearisome as the other. He 
did not see Agnes during this time. Love, pride, and prejudice 
were involved in an unequally divided contest in his being. 
Love would whisper: “Go up to the Renway Library; this is 
the time when she is generally there, looking over the new 
books and magazines.” Pride would say: “No, no; she did 
not seem to think your declaration of love worth a thought, 
especially when you looked for kindness, at least, after telling 
your story.” Then Prejudice would step in: “Yes, and mbre 
than that, she began to taunt you with her blind old Romish 
faith, Keep away from her, and you will soon forget her.” 
“Forget her!” was Love’s whisper; “never.” So the con- 
test would wage within his breast until heart and brain would 
ache. Still he kept away from the places where they had 
formerly met. 

It was on Monday that he had this eventful talk with 
Agnes, and on Thursday, just at dusk, he set out for a walk, 
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determined to shake off his miserable feelings. As he went 
along Elm Street he saw a church-door wide open; he saw 
many people streaming in through it, and looking up to the 
trim little tower that pointed up from the side of the building, 
he saw the cross standing out dimly against the darkening 
sky. An organ was sending forth strains of soft, sweet music 
that reached him through the open door. 

“Perhaps this is a Catholic church,” he thought. “I will 
go in and see some of the doings that have so great an 
attraction for her.” He entered the church in a _ diffident, 
hesitating way, and sat back under the gallery. Some lights 
were burning dimly in the body of the church, but up at a 
small altar there was a pleasing arrangement of lights and 
flowers around a statue of the Madonna. It was May-time, 
and the people were there to show their love and devotion for 
Mary, the Mother of Christ. He felt like going out, as he 
began gradually to comprehend the significance of the lighted 
altar and the people gathered before it; this was a specimen 
of that very idolatry of which he had read. They were actual- 
ly preparing to adore a plaster statue! 

A determination to see it out came over him, and just then 
he saw a tall figure, clad in cassock and surplice, passing across 
the sanctuary to the altar and kneeling there. He knew it 
must be the priest who was to conduct the services. The 
music, which had been stealing out softly through the shadows 
of the church, now assumed a stronger volume and sounded 
out the opening strains of a hymn, which was taken up by a 
chorus of sweet, girlish voices. He had often in the old days 
listened to Madame Godin’s rich, powerful contralto pouring 
out grand arias in St. Goth’s, but never had her fine cultured 
voice aroused him as did those sweet, fresh tones of the chil- 
dren’s voices in the gallery above him. He moved silently to 
a vacant seat beyond the space of the gallery, and listened 
with all his soul. The words themselves did not seem to strike 
him so forcibly; it was the music breathing faith, hope, and 
love in its every sound. He knew they were words of prayer 
and praise, offered to her whose statue was brightened by the 
lights before him. He forgot his prejudices-now and attended 
eagerly to everything. 

The children’s voices ceased, and the organ sank in softer 
and softer tones into silence. And now the priest arose from 
his knees, and, turning to the people, spoke to them quietly 
and devoutly on their duty to God and their fellow-men. Pass- 
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ing from that point, he showed them the part Mary takes in 
the performance of those duties, exhorting them to implore her 
aid in all their difficulties regarding those duties, as God heark- 
ens more readily to her than to men on earth. 

As he was ending his instruction he said: “If any one 
should ask you whence you can find authority in the Bible for 
your devotion to the Mother of Christ, refer them to the 
accounts of the sanctification of John the Baptist, the joy of 
holy Simeon, the miracle of Cana in Galilee; tell him, more- 
over, that it is not to the Bible you look for all your acts of 
devotion, as many of them, and no doubt this one of devotion 
to Mary, were practised in the Christian Church before the 
Gospels even were all written.” 

A ray of light entered John Wayton’s soul at those words, 
and a cold sweat beaded his brow. ‘“ What does he mean by 
speaking of the church previous to the existence of the Gos- 
pels?” he asked himself. “Can I have been blind all these 
years to the truth? It was the insufficiency of the Bible that 
forced me to lose my belief in Christianity. Can there be any- 
thing logical in this tradition of which Catholics are said to 
make an abuse ?”’ 

As these thoughts surged through his mind, stirring him to 
unrest, the silence was again broken as the organ sent out the 
sweet strains of a prelude. Then came two soft voices singing 
in a harmony that was exquisite. He thought he had never 
heard more touching notes, and the words, which he heard dis- 
tinctly, suited the notes: 


“ Ave sanctissima, we lift our souls to thee; 
Ora pro nobis, ’tis night-fall on the sea.” 


The voices continued the words of the dear old hymn, and 
sang it through with a devotion and fervor that made it a 
prayer. A sob wrung his breast as the conviction came home 
to him that one of the singers was Agnes. He had forgotten 
her in the vague unrest that had come to him, but now 
thoughts of her and of sacred things became mixed in his 
mind. 

The priest now read some prayers, the import of which he 
did not grasp, and the services were ended. He drew back 
again into the shadows under the gallery, and waited till the 
people had dispersed and only a few were remaining in quiet 
prayer. He had no purpose in doing it except that of wishing 
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to go out unobserved, as he was well known in the city, and 
his presence in a Catholic church might come to his friends’ 
ears and give them chances of chaffing him. He did not care 
what they would think; he merely hated chaffing. As he arose 
to go he met Agnes face to face, as she stepped down off the 
gallery stairs. She started slightly, then quickly recovering her- 
self, bowed to him pleasantly, and passed out through the door 
without speaking. 


IV. 


When they had reached the street, John stepped to her 
side, saying: “ This is the first time I ever entered a Catholic 
church, Miss Seery. I do not know what ied me to do'so, 
unless it were that your Church has occupied my thoughts so 
much during the past few days that, when I saw the people 
going in, I was tempted to follow and see what it is like. I 
enjoyed the children’s singing very much; but when you com- 
menced—you see I knew your voice—I was surprised. And 
yet I should not have been, as it is the only Catholic church 
in town, I suppose.” 

“Thank you for your kind words of appreciation; I am 
the organist of the church, you know. But how did you like 
the other parts of the services—the instruction, for instance?” 

“T liked the services as well as a person naturally: preju- 
diced against such forms of worship could like them. As for 
the clergyman’s instruction, I would be much pleased if I could 
get an explanation of his remarks on teaching and practices 
anterior to the writing of the Gospels. That thought never 
came to me before.” 

“Well, Mr. Wayton, I am not, I am sure, well versed 
enough in polemics to instruct you or to enter into argument 
with you on the point. We have many good solid works of 
explanation of our doctrines, some of which I can mention to 
you. But I would advise you to call on Father Trafton, the 
priest who spoke to-night; he will do all he can for you.” 

“ But, Miss Seery,” John said, “I wish to know your 
opinion. What did you deduce from his words?” 

“Why, that the devotion to Our Lady; who died about 
twelve years after Jesus’ ascension into heaven, was practised 
by the Christian Church in the first century. Now that should 
be proved; and then contrast that, a fact, with the fact that 
St. John wrote his Gospel at the close of the first century; 
thence you can deduce the truth of Father Trafton’s assertion, 
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namely: there is no need of searching the Scripture to have 
authority for our belief and devotion relative to the Virgin 
Mary.” ‘ 

“But is it an historical fact, that of the existing practice ?” 

Agnes was smiling now, as she answered: “The priest said 
that, not I. Go and ask him, as I said before. You see, as 
you said once to me, Catholics are ignorant.” Here she was 
speaking quizzically. “I think it has always been so natural 
for me to believe these things without questioning, that I would 
make a poor attempt at answering a question. I have not 
many of the gros at my fingers’ ends, and you may have too 
many of the cons.” 

“Miss Seery, I understand your meaning, and I think you 
do not understand me.” John was speaking quickly, angrily 
almost. “If I thought the Catholic or any other church could 
give me a satisfied mind, could help me in my, difficulties, could 
brighten the clouds that darken my life, I would belong to 
that church this very minute. Give me credit for sincerity. 
That drove me from a comfortable berth, lost me the favor of 
my father, and left me comparatively poor. That keeps me as 
I am, an unbeliever. Do you think I have reasoned myself 
thereby into being happy, or contented even?” Here a new 
thought came to him and caused him to look keenly down at 
her. “ Moreover, don’t think for a moment that I am seeking 
to gain favor in your eyes by entering a Catholic church or 
speaking about it to you. To-night I had made up my mind 
that I would try to forget you, and all this because you belong 
to a church and profess a faith which I believe to be pagan 
in tendencies and practices. I fear you have not grasped my 
motive in questioning you.” 

Agnes was abashed for a moment, for she was suspecting 
his motives and his questions, because of the conversation they 
had had on the previous Monday. She hesitated, therefore, in 
answering: “Mr. Wayton, can you not understand my feelings 
regarding you? I lost a very pleasing friend the last time we 
were together, and I have felt the loss keenly since. I surely 
did not gain a lover, nor do I wish to look on you in that 
light. You cannot blame me for suspecting, when I saw you 
coming out from the church just now. I have seen so many 
of my friends led into marriages that have turned out wretch- 
edly because of difference in religion. And most of them made 
the venture depending on the apparent, and possibly well- 
meant, liberality of the Protestant party. I believed you when 
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you told me of your love for me that night, and so to-night I 
did fear that you would try to influence me by coming in with 
my views—not my religious faith, but my views. Now, there- 
fore, I am grateful to you for what you have said to me, and 
I am ashamed of my too hasty judgment.” 

“T see you understand me at last.” 

“ But now, putting aside everything except religion, why do 
you not inquire honestly and sincerely—don’t interrupt me, 
please—into the Catholic religion?. By honestly and sincerely 
I mean with a desire to learn thé secret of our steadfastness 
in our faith, not to pick flaws in it. If you do, I know you 
will be a Catholic in time. Your religious instincts, which you 
have been putting down all these years, are Catholic.” Agnes 
spoke eagerly and enthusiastically almost; this man’s soul was 
dear to her now, dearer than all the love of his heart could be. 

John answered quietly: “I will comply with your request. 
I think, though, you assume too much in foretelling my con- 
version. I would attend Catholic services regularly if there 
were another church in town; it would be embarrassing to me 
to go to your church every Sunday.” 

“There is a new parish in the town, and the chapel is at 
present on Park Street. Why not go there?” 

“TI will. I would prefer, however, to meet your clergyman ; 
Father Trafton, I think you said he is called. How and when 
can I do that?” 

“Call at his house any time when you are at leisure; he 
lives in the rectory, to the left of the church, and on the 
same street. You can open your mind and heart as easily to 
him as you have to me. Well, here I am at home, and I 
must bid you good-night, Mr. Wayton, as I must give a lesson 
to a pupil whose day is taken up by her work. I cannot, 
therefore, ask you to come in; we. workers cannot always suit 
our own inclinations. Come to see us when you can.” A 
smile and bow, and Agnes entered her home and John went 
on his way. 


V. 


As he strolled along in the calm evening light a sense of 
satisfaction stole faintly over him, and his thoughts became 
brighter than they had been since Monday. She had never 
invited him to visit her before this evening; they had merely 
met in one place or another and made talk with each other. 
He knew her well enough to understand that she was making 
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no advance to him, but simply following an impulse of her 
frank, girlish nature, which was moved to enthusiasm when she 
dwelt on her beloved religion. 

It would take too long a time to describe .his motions of 
heart and mind during the days that followed. He fulfilled 
his promise by going to see Father Trafton, and went again 
and again, being led by the interest which the priest’s con- 
versation excited in him. Point after point of. long-standing 
prejudice was reasoned away, and he felt like laughing at him- 
self when he thought how little he had known about a religious 
faith which was diffused through the civilized world. Tradition 
and the Bible were now reconcilable in his mind; the liturgy of 
the church, so filled with symbolic meaning, interested him, 
and he followed and understood the movements of priest 
and people at Mass in the little chapel on Park Street, where 
he was present every Sunday. 

He acted on Agnes’ invitation and called at her home, where 
he met the other members of the Seery. family. Here he spent 
many a pleasant hour in conversation with her parents or 
sat listening with delight to her singing and music. He had 
a good tenor voice, and did his part to make the time pass 
pleasantly. One thing he liked, namely, beyond the fact of ex- . 
pressing pleasure when he told her of his respect and esteem 
for Father Trafton, she never reopened the subject of religion 
to him after the night they met at the church. He would have 
resented any allusion to it, if she had; for he was by no means. 
on the way to the church, so he told himself often. Agnes 
knew he was on his way, and she was content with his progress. 
She could have told him of many an earnest, heart-felt prayer 
for his conversion that found its way from her pure soul up to 
the throne of God. She was beginning to think of him many 
times during the day, and the thoughts caused a sweet restless- 
ness within her heart. But she did not pause to analyze her feel- 
ings; she was thinking of something higher and better than 
human love, his soul’s salvation. 

Summer came and went, and she was so taken up with some 
extra work she was doing, that she did not meet John as often 
as she did during May and June. She knew he was away on 
his annual vacation, as he had called to bid her good-by. One 
afternoon she was walking down on the beach, gazing out on 
the. vista of sky and water, while a sweet, gentle melancholy 
stirred her heart, when she heard a firm, quick step on the 
walk above, and looking upwards she saw him coming towards 
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her. When he reached the place where she was standing, she 
saw that he looked fresher and younger than he had ever 
seemed to be, and as he took her hand in a tense, eager clasp 
she knew that something greater than the delight of seeing her 
moved him. 

“Why, you should go away more frequently, if you improve 
as well on every vacation as you have on this,” said she play- 
fully and yet nervously. 

“Miss Seery, I am so happy, so much at rest. I am a 
Catholic! I went to a monastery near New York, and there 
made a retreat of a week, and when that ended I was received 
into the church. Father Trafton advised me to do this. Would 
to God I had met you before I did, for through knowing you 
I have been led into the true fold of Christ. How can I thank 
God for his mercy? And how can I thank you, the instrument 
of that mercy? Peace has come to my soul—peace that leads 
me to love the whole world, it seems to me. I went to my 
father after my reception into the church, and I know now 
that I had been harsh in my judgment of him. He actually 
sympathized with me in my change of heart and soul, and said 
to me: ‘John, I may not believe in Roman Catholicism and all 
it teaches; still it is Christianity, and I would prefer ten times 
over to see you a Roman Catholic, rather than see you as you 
were when you left me—a cynical, sneering unbeliever. That it 
was which made me so stern in outward seeming toward you, 
even when my heart yearned for you, my son.’ I left him and 
Alf with the most cordial feelings of love and good-will, and 
with a prayer in my heart that the light that has shone on me 
may illumine their souls and lead them to see the truth.” 

Agnes’ eyes were dimmed by happy tears, and she pressed 
his hand, which still held hers, as he concluded his eager, al- 
most incoherent, account of himself. And so they stood on the 
sands, side by side, looking out over the expanse of water to 
where the setting sun was making golden pathways that seemed 
to stretch down the horizon to infinite depths beyond. 
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THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY AS APPLIED TO 
THE CHURCH. 


BY CORNELIUS M. O'LEARY, M.D. 


m@ISTORY has been defined by the prince of Roman 

orators as philosophy teaching by example, and 

if this definition be correct, then the philosophy 

of history may be described as the science that 

deals with the forces which prompted those 

examples, which gave them tone and significance, and which 

seeks to explain their origin by their purpose. This science 

strives to reveal the hidden springs of those actions that glow 

on the pages of the historian, to sink the plummet into the 

depths of the human heart, to bring to light the secret motives 

that inspired the policy of cabinets, the wars and treaties of 

princes, the alliances of nations, and the causes that led to 
revolutions, and brought about the overthrow of dynasties. 


SPECULATIONS OF THE ANCIENT HISTORIANS. 


Without the light which this important science supplies 
history would sink into a mere chronological narrative of 
events, in which men would appear as mere puppets on the 
world’s stage, moved at will by some hidden agent, whose pur- 
poses are hopelessly cloaked from view. The very earliest his- 
torians, the mere chroniclers of what they heard and saw, dimly 
perceived the necessity of assigning some cause. for the events 
which they recorded, and each one, following the bias of his 
moral and intellectual nature, accounted for the occurrences 
which he é¢mbodied in his narration. Thus the piously inclined 
Herodotus, the reputed father of history, referred everything to 
the will of the gods, and though it was difficult in many 
instances to reconcile the divine pleasure with the character of 
the events recorded, his piety and credulity enabled him to find 
therein a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Subsequent historians, impressed with the obvious inadequacy 
of Herodotus’ philosophy, and deeming it in accordance with 
reason to seek more proximate causes than the divine will, 
sought this explanation in the tortuous windings of the human 
heart, in the hopes, fears, and ambitions of men, and in the 
countless motives that sway their conduct. And herein we find 
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the true beginnings of the philosophy of history; for one step 
behind every momentous occurrence there must exist a motive, 
and back of this motive a condition, interwoven with other 
conditions, the relation between all which it is the mission of 
the true historian to study and ascertain. The more numerous 
are the motives that fall within the ken of the historical stu- 
dent, the more clearly does he establish the relation between 
them ; and the more fully does he exhibit them, as consolidated 
and reduced to unity, the more readily in proportion will the 
logical mind accept his interpretation of events and acquiesce 
in his conclusions. But it is obvious that this method of phil- 
osophizing on the data of history is variable and capricious, 
inasmuch as it depends upon the mental bias and training of 
the writer, whose explanation must receive its coloring from 
the particular point of view from which he surveys the field of 
inquiry, and from the habits of thought which he has acquired. 
And, indeed, this we find to be so in the case of the celebrated 
historians of antiquity. The most accomplished of them all, 
the eloquent and observant Thucydides, was an astute politi- 
cian, and delighted in displaying his political sagacity, by seek- 
ing an explanation of. *!.e occurrences which he chronicled in 
purely political sources, in the wily schemes of statesmen, in 
the ambitions of military commanders, and in the jealousies 
and animosities of neighboring rival states. 


MATERIALISTIC EXPOUNDERS OF HISTORY. 


It is plain that the human heart, being many-sided and pro- 
lific of change, cannot be circumscribed in its activity by any 
one set of motives. And hence Thucydides, notwithstanding 
his marvellous ingenuity, has not only frequently failed to 
grasp the full significance of the important events he has 
handed down, but has deceived and misled his readers by mis- 
interpreting them. In further proof of the essentially one- 
sided character of a philosophy of history which ascribes all 
historical events to the operation of human conditions as their 
ultimate cause, we need but refer to the masterly narratives of 
Xenophon and Tacitus; the former refers all events to the 
causative influences of the moral order in general, while the 
latter limited their cause to the operation of the baser and 
darker passions of the human heart. This limiting character of 
a purely human philosophy of history. is equally exhibited in 
the pages of Sallust and Livy, as well as in the works of those 
modern historians who have seen fit to turn aside at times, and 
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at times only, from the effort to compass fulness and accuracy 
of narration, in order to deal with the study of purely histori- 
cal causes. For there is this marked difference between ancient 
and modern history, that while the former is more speculative 
and philosophical, the latter chiefly aims at truth of narration, 
accuracy of statement, and fulness of detail. And the reason 
of this difference it is not difficult to discover. The sources of 
information which antiquity supplied to the historian were few 
and unreliable, and frequently fiction and fact were inextricably 
blended together, so that it was impossible for the annalist to 
assure his readers that his narration of events was in the main 
correct and reliable, and he consequently inclined more freely 
to the congenial task of speculating on causes, and weaving 
fancy unto fancy without end. The modern historian, on the 
other hand, is in possession of those canons of investigation 
which constitute the art of historical criticism, and the currents 
of his energy flow toward proofs and verifications, and the 
establishment of the authenticity of documents, or their rejection 
on the ground of being spurious. 

Historical criticism deals chiefly with the ‘sifting ‘of testi- 
mony, the credibility of witnesses, the genuineness: of historical 
monuments, and the whole machinery of proof whereby discrimi- 
nation is made between the true and the false. And so numer- 
ous are the precepts of this art, so absorbing the necessity of 
constant watchfulness which it imposes, that the historian has 
little time or taste to account for those occurrences which he 
has brought under so fierce a glare that their existence seems 
to be their only explanation. 

Tke modern historian is not necessarily impartial, but he 
strives to warp the truth, not so much by mistaken specula- 
tions concerning causes, as by coloring his narrative so adroitly 
as to produce the impression at which he aims. 


MODERN WORD-PAINTING AT THE EXPENSE OF TRUTH. 


Picturesqueness of style is more consciously sought after by 
the historian of modern times, since narrative is all in all with 
him, and he must consequently be above all things an accom- 
plished teller of tales. It is true he can never rival the child- 
like simplicity and charm of Herodotus, nor the exquisite pen- 
pictures of Thucydides, nor yet the stately flow of Livy’s milky 
richness, nor the depth and vigor of Tacitus, for he is all too 
conscious of what he is about to be perfect; but it is none the 
less true that he subordinates reach of thought and astuteness 
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of speculation to the charm of narration and the interest 
which the dramatic quality of his story is calculated to awaken. 
Gibbon is essentially a narrator, bubbling over with facts woven 
into a fascinating tale; but he affects the philosophical style of 
narrative, and becomes ponderous in striving to be aphoristic. 
He rarely undertakes to probe causes, and when he does so 
he proceeds in an elephantine way, as, for instance, when he 
hopelessly and helplessly seeks to apologize for the imperial 
persecutors of the Christians. 

And who that has been dazzled by the mane of Macau- 
lay’s entrancing page and the torrent of tropes that flow from 
his pen, will not recognize on his part an ambition, first and 
foremost, to please, and, at a long interval after, to instruct? 
He has a pleasant story to tell about William and Mary, and 
he tells it inimitably well; but he uses his abundance of mate- 
rial as a dramatist uses incidents, that he may hold his reader 
spell-bound by the matchless art with which he draws the pic- 
ture of a period as it presents itself to his one-sided imagina- 
tion. And the rugged style of Carlyle is but’a reflection of 
his conception of what appeared to him to be a great and 
worthy character, as when he chose to apotheosize Frederick of 
Prussia and make him a hero for men to imitate and worship. 
He is the Aéschylus of history, and influences his readers by 
the force of a rough and expressive phraseology—a phraseology 
that overpowers by its weight. But whatever peculiarity 
attaches to the productions of ancient and modern historians, 
whether they shine by the charm of their narrative and the 
fascinations of their style, or sway their readers by the shrewd- 
ness of their observation touching the social and _ political 
causes of events, it is evident that, while they limit their inves- 
tigation to secondary causes, each one must apply philosophy 
to history according to the bent and character of the sum of 
his moral and intellectual qualities, and so rob this interesting 
science of its essential qualities of unity and uniformity. 


THE QUESTION OF.A DIVINE RULER IN MUNDANE AFFAIRS. 


We come now to a consideration of an aspect of the sci- 
ence of history which, while admitting the necessity of thor- 
oughly sifting historical occurrences in the light of human 
motives and agencies, and while even extending the operation 
of these causes along more complex and far-reaching lines, looks 
in the last analysis to the designs of an all-wise Providence as 
the ultimate cause of human occurrences. This view of the 
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philosophy of history completes it as a science, reduces it to 
its proper head in the classification of human knowledge, and 
relieves it from the unscientific character of conjecture and 
mere cumulative probability. But it is not an easy matter to 
form a clear and correct idea of this divine intervention in the 
affairs of men, since the inquirer is prone to come to grief on’ 
the Scylla of fatalism, on the one hand, whilst shunning, on the 
other, the Stoic’s Charybdis of a passive, non-intervening deity, 
whose Olympian placidity is never disturbed by the lights and 
shadows that fall athwart human lives. 

Christian theology assures us of the existence of a Supreme 
Power, judge and arbiter of the universe, the creator at once 
and conservator of all things, without whose consent not even 
a sparrow falls to the ground, and into whose broad designs 
every physical, mental, and moral act of ours enters as the 
warp and woof of a mighty fabric. Thus, the petty deeds of 
our daily lives, our passing thoughts and aspirations, our fleet- 
ing hopes and fancies, our fears, our joys. and our sorrows, 
and our projects palpitating with fresh life—these, as well as 
the larger actions painted on the canvas of life, and consti- 
tuting the great drama of humanity, are the raw material out 
of which Providence builds up its purposes in time, out of 
which it shapes its marvellous designs for eternity. The span 
of its infinite operations continues to blend the lives of the 
first created among men with the lives of those who even 
now fret their brief hour on the world’s stage, and welds out 
of all a strange and mysterious whole. It takes up the tangled 
skein of human lives from the very beginning, and from their 
interlacing odds and ends of good and evil import weaves, in 
patience and in wisdom, the perfect fabric of a world divinely 
redeemed. It exhibits to us the archetypes of all things, of all 
thoughts, and of all deeds, as cradled in the Divine Mind from 
eternity, and actively reproducing themselves in time, through 
the operation of necessary laws and the exercise of man’s free 
will. This conception of Providence unifies and simplifies the 
idea of the cosmos, and exhibits it to us as subject to law, yet 
not destructive of free will; as the abode of that perfect order 
which, rightly viewed, is never disturbed, even by the crimes 
and passions of men. For as the shadows in a picture play an 
essentia! part in the artist’s work, brightening the lights and 
freshening the tints, so do the follies of men and their frequent 
revolts against the eternal decrees of their Maker become part 
and parcel of the divine economy, and contribute to the 
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accomplishment of its designs. Just as the genius of a mighty 
captain forecasts with marvellous accuracy the blunders which 
his adversary is about to commit, and embodies their results in 
his own plan of operations, massing. here, detaching there, and 
strengthening everywhere, as the short-sightedness and _ inca- 
pacity of his opponent suggest; so does the Almighty, only 
with infinite foresight and unerring accuracy, weave the results 
of men’s infirmities into his own designs, nor yet disturb in 
aught the perfect freedom they enjoy. Was it not in the very 
hot-bed of political machinations and intrigues, amid the mad 
ambitions of men and the jealousies of great parties, that those 
events occurred which led up to the battle of Actium, and 
thereby brought about the blessed era of profound and uni- 
versal peace, foretold for centuries before, when the heavens 
were to open.and.rain down the-just? Brutus and Cassius had 
conspired freely against Cesar, and freely too did Antony and 
Octavius enter the lists against those two, till the storm of con- 
flict was finally lulled on the historic waters of the Ambracian 
Gulf. Thus we might say, that the very birth of Christianity 
best exemplifies Bossuet’s and Schlegel’s conception of the true 
philosophy of history, the Christian conception of it, which 
takes into account the manifold motives of men, the passions 
of the human heart at white heat, the greatness and littleness 
of the human soul, man’s towering ambitions and defeated 
hopes, the fine-spun projects of his busy brain, his subtle 
schemes and craftily concerted plans, his hatreds, jealousies, 
and vows of vengeance, and exhibits them as conspiring, and 
conspiring freely, to render that hallowed and gracious time a 
time of peace and rest to a soul-weary and passion-torn world. 

But behind these secondary causes, operating along the 
plane of natural activities, is beheld the will of God bending 
consequences and directing events to the consummation of its 
purposes and the fulfilment of its eternal designs. This 
conception of history beholds Divine Providence converting 
human agencies from their intended and ostensible purposes to 
the accomplishment of far different ends; it beholds the 
lightning flash burst from the murky cloud-mass, ‘making that 
the source of luminous. beauty and grandeur whose inky, black- 
ness had but an instant before all but blotted out the heavens. 
And from that moment onward, throughout the awful struggle 
of the early church with those twin, arch-foes of the Gospel, 
Roman stoicism and pagan sensuality, throughout the bloody 
days of Nero, Domitian, and Marcus Antoninus, we constantly 
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behold the powers of darkness arrayed against the powers of 
light, and still perceive the cause of truth marching along in 
triumph through the providential conversion of human enor- 
mities into instruments of human progress and enlightenment, 
and the uplifting of humanity to the heights of Christian purity 
and grace. Surely it may be said in this sense that the blood 
of the martyrs became the seed of the church, for with every 
biow that the cruel arm of Rome struck at divine faith, 
divine love was kindled afresh in the hearts of those who 
believed, and heavenly hope grew brighter in their souls. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY SEEN IN THE RESULTS OF HERESIES. 


Even the very mistakes and offences against truth that afflict- 
ed the church within her own lines became prolific of good, and 
every heresy that was broached within her own bosom served 
to cement a fresh course of erection in the ever-growing propor- 
tions of the divine edifice. Here I do not mean-to touch 
upon the debatable ground of doctrinal developments which the 
eloquent pen of the great Newman has made memorable, and 
which paved the way to his entrance into the church; I wish, 
rather, while admitting the constantly growing need of a 
fuller expression of doctrine in the face of new heresies, to re- 
gard this as a providential equipment against coming dangers 
rather than the result of a true esoteric evolution, a fresh 
phase of organic development from within. The definitions of 
new dogmas may have reference as well to the necessities of a 
period as to the suppression of false teachings, and in both 
cases the church is but fulfilling her mission as the watchful 
mother of wayward children with whom the operation of count- 
less influences, alien to her spirit, is constantly going on, im- 
planting new impulses, creating fresh energies, and opening up 
new channels of activity, whereby the spirit of a period is 
revolutionized and the face of society is renewed. Thus, whilst 
it is true that the condemnation of Arius by the Nicene 
Council more definitely presented to the faithful the orthodox 
view of the divinity of Christ, it is equally true that this early 
expression of the full meaning of the Incarnation was a pro- 
vidential means of setting the seal of ultimate reprobation on 
the most destructive heresy that rent the bosom of the church 
before Luther sounded the tocsin of religious revolt on the 
banks of the Rhine, and of saving society from intellectual chaos. 

The numberless controversies that grew out of this unhap- 
py event invariably spent their force upon the barrier which 
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the hands of Athanasius had erected against it, and had 
not the rationalistic spirit which it engendered met a con- 
stant. rebuff in the decrees of Nice and Constantinople, this 
hydra-headed monster would not only have hastened the down- 
fall of the Empire of Rome, as it undoubtedly did, but its 
ravages would have spread throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom, and so have retarded the progress of Christian conversion 
for centuries. But, under the guidance of Providence, not only 
did the early and explicit statement of the true doctrine of the 
Incarnation serve as a breakwater for all time against the 
most insidious and formidable heresy that could assail the 
church, but its final extirpation eloquently bespoke the zeal 
with which she labored for the advancement of civilization and 
the promotion of human happiness in -every direction.. For 
with the disappearance of Arianism, or rather its relegation to 
a few semi-civilized Germanic tribes, the church at last became 
free to address herself to the momentous task of moulding into 
shape the discordant and chaotic.elements which the moral and 
intellectual decay of pagan Rome and the irruption of north- 
ern barbarism had thrown into fermentation. 

It is with difficulty that any mind can realize the condi- 
tion of European society at this juncture. The last remnants of 
Roman civilization were disappearing, the. profligacies of those 
monsters who had arrogated the proud title of the Czsars had 
seamed society from top to bottom with iniquities, and the 
refinements of oriental vice had degenerated into the unspeak- 
able coarseness of Roman brutality. The air of the dying and 
dismembered empire of Augustus reeked with pollution, for 
every vice had reached its zenith—omne vitium in prectpitis 
stetit. Into this slough of double-bred corruption, into this 
seething mass of emasculated humanity, there burst, like a 
torrent of scoria, the steel-sinewed hordes of the North, whose 
day-dreams were of carnage and whose baptism was in blood. 
For them the fair fields of Italy possessed no beauty; its slop 
ing hillsides, empurpled with the grape and perfumed with the 
spices of the South, were as ruthlessly trampled by the charg- 
ing squadrons of Alaric as though those hardy troopers of the 
North were riding rough-shod through the dismal swamps of 
their own barbaric home. The sword and the torch speedily 
changed the richest provinces of the empire into a desolate 
wilderness of woe, the sad memorials of whose past grandeur, 
the stateliest monuments of antiquity, were shivered into 
fragments by the battle-axes of the Vandal, the Goth, the 
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Ostrogoth, and the Visigoth. It was to evoke order out of this 
chaos, to reduce this discord to harmony, and to build out of 
those unpromising materials a new and better civilization, that 
the Church of God was solemnly called upon by the wailing 
voice of despairing humanity. Who can rightfully estimate the 
magnitude of this work, or accurately measure the resources 
needed for its accomplishment? Yet the church, faithful to 
her trust and relying on Divine Providence, undertook the 
herculean labor, and after ages of wearisome endeavor, after re- 
peated disappointments and discomfitures, at last beheld with 
satisfaction the rude and rebellious elements settle into place, 
and saw the fairest structure of all times, Christian civilization, 
spring from the imperishable foundation of divine truth. And 
that there was a providential intent in the fact that the task 
thus assigned to the»church, of “Ccteating a new civilization rather 
than of accepting and modifying a pre-existing system, must be 
apparent to those who, guided by the light which the philoso- 
phy of history supplies, comprehend the essential character of 
Christian civilization. It was necessarily the introduction of. a 
new order, the erection of a new structure, for the foundations 
of which even the ruins of the past had to be cleared away, 
since even the negative qualities of barbarism were preferable 
to a civilization which was intrinsically vicious, in which natural 


good was inseparably wedded to evil. 
, 


SOCIAL ROTTENNESS OF THE OLD ROMAN SYSTEM. 


For it is indisputably true that beneath the veneer of Roman 
civilization, beneath the stern virtue of Cato the Censor and the 
Stoics, which have shed a false lustre on the domestic life of 
Rome, slavery and the degradation of woman lay coiled like a 
serpent at the root of society. Therefore, gigantic as was the 
task, the necessity was all imperative of brushing aside every 
living vestige of the past, so that no leaven of the old might 
be left to contaminate a civilization whose corner-stone was to 
be a redeemed and regenerated humanity. In this interesting 
chapter of her existence we behold her gradually breaking the 
shackles -of the-bondsman, proclaiming-the identity of his origin 
and destiny with that of, his. merciless owner, and convening 
council after council for the purpose of wiping out for ever 
this blackest stain in the history of the human race. And that 
she adopted the policy of gradual emancipation is proof both 
of her practical wisdom in matters affecting the temporal con- 
cerns of man, as well as her compassionate regard for human 
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infirmity. _ Her* numerous councils,‘ those: of Orleans, Paris, 
Verneuil, Lyons, Rheims,. London, and Coblentz, extending 
over centuries, bear eloquent testimony to her desire to blot 
out this curse of society, and to crush the infamous doctrine 
of paganism, a doctrine to which even Plato and Aristotle sub- 
scribed, that nature had established an essential difference be- 
tween slaves and freemen. That she signally triumphed in her 
efforts, in the teeth of the most violent opposition; that she 
vanquished the avarice of owners, over-rode the deep-rooted 
prejudices of centuries, and eventually broke down the hated 
barriers of caste, affords a convincing proof that her mission is 
indeed divine, and that the lines of her activity lie where the 
finger of God points. 


WOMAN’S EMANCIPATION. 


The other chief achievement of the church at this time, 
and one which entitles her to the undying gratitude of all the 
generations of men unto the end, was her deliverance of woman 
from the depths of a degradation’ too deep’ to discern, her 
release from a bondage whose shackles cut deeper into the 
heart and the soul than sharpest lash ever cut into the quiver- 
ing flesh of an abject and cowering slave. She brushed the 


soiled wings that had trailed in the dust of filthy Rome for 
centuries, and their purity and strength were restored. She 
lifted woman from depths into which no man had ever sunk, 
up to heights of purity and grace which no man can ever reach, 
and gathering together the written and unwritten laws, the 
abominable traditions, practices, and customs which had served 
as the instrument of woman’s degradation, she placed them under 
her heel to crush into everlasting death, as the heel of a Virgin 
had crushed the head of the serpent. 

These two benefits which the church conferred upon man- 
kind may be regarded as the brightest gems that sparkle on 
the brow of civilization, for no. society is safe where the masses 
writhe in the death-clutch of slavery, just as no society can be 
pure and refined where woman does not reign as queen. And so 
she erected these two glistening mile-stones along the highway 
she was hewing to a new and better civilization, that those who 
followed her beck might, in contemplating them, draw the 
breath of renewed hope and take courage for the future. 


THE AGE OF THE MONKS. 
Then came the dark and difficult days of feudalism, when 
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society was split up into petty warring communities, dominated 
by bandit barons and thieving churls; when every man’s hand 
was raised against his brother, and neither life nor property was 
safe. There then existed no people in the modern meaning of 
the term, for the lords were tyrants to their vassals and rebels 
to their sovereigns, and in the conflicts between them the men 
and women of the time were crushed as between upper and 
nether mill-stones. But the church, ever fertile in resources, 
met the pressing needs of those trying and turbulent times in 
her customary spirit of patience and perseverance. She looked 
round the» wide spaces of her sanctuary, and beholding there 
hundreds of men aglow with holiness, and quickened by fires of 
divine love, she summoned them to her, and commissioned them 
to preach the Gospel to the serf toiling in the field and to the 
lord carousing in his hall. 

The signal is given, and these hundreds of holy men, in- 
flamed with supernatural zeal, go forth into the highways and 
byways of Europe, proclaiming peace and hope unto all. They 
wrestle with the ignorance of the hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, and rebuke the pride of the mailed chieftain whose foot 
is planted on the necks of the people. They founded institu- 
tions, built monasteries, reclaimed waste land, fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and made the rough places of the Conti- 
nent to bloom like gardens in the South. 

This and more did the monks of the middle ages accomplish. 
They fostered the spirit of individualism by proclaiming the 
dignity of man, and thereby sowed the seeds of those dim, 
wavering, and uncertain democratic impulses that then for the 
first time softly stirred the hearts of men, and begot the golden 
hope of national births and deliverances. Monarchies were es- 
tablished, community lines were blotted out, villages succeeded 
to seigniorial dependencies, and then, for the first time, men 
gathered together in sufficient numbers to feel their own power 
and to estimate their own worth. The change from feudal iso- 
lation and barbarism to regular forms of government was a 
decided advance in the line of social and political reconstruc- 
tion, and rang the death-knell at once of Roman solidarity and 
Franco-German feudality. 


THE POPE THE SHIELD OF THE OPPRESSED. 


But the national instincts were as yet undeveloped, the timid- 
ity engendered by ages of oppression and semi-servitude still 
lurked in the hearts of the people, and though they had been 
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delivered from the bonds of vassalage, they failed to enjoy a 
particle more freedom under the larger tyranny of princes. 
Naturally the church found herself in closest touch with the 
monarchical system of the times. Therein lay the only hope of 
humanity, and the light of deliverance from oppression ‘seemed 
to shine from the throne and lay centred in the crown. But 
the throne was, in another sense, an object of solicitude to the 
Holy See, for its chief support lay in the good will of its sub- 
jects as bent and fostered by the strong and shaping hand of 
Rome. This solicitude: meant that monarchs should not: over- 
step the bounds of moderation in their sway, or oppress those 
whom they were appointed to rule, and whose happiness it was 
their privilege to promote. But the sovereigns of those times 
rarely took this large and unselfish view of their functions, and 
too often they looked upon their subjects as the instrument of 
their ambition, whose lives were but as stepping-stones to the 
consummation of their projects. Protest after protest emanated 
from the popes against this oppressive violence of princes, till 
the straining bond between them snapped. Then the great 
Pontiff whose dying words, “I have loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity,” are the truest index to his character, brought 
matters to an issue by rebuking the despotism of Henry IV., 
and summoning the haughty Emperor of Germany to the eter- 
nal City. We all know how this memorable struggle ended ; 
how right triumphed over might, and the cause of the people 
struck deeper root into the soil of Europe, and thenceforth grew 
and prospered, and waxed stronger day by day. 

Though much obscurity still surrounds the history of this 
period, and the noisy quarrel about the papal investitures has 
cast other and more important issues into the shade, the dis- 
cerning student of history cannot but see that the real struggle 
of that time lay between the emperor, on the one hand, and 
the pope, on the’ other, standing forth as champion of a crushed 
and impoverished people. The absolution of imperial subjects 
from their gath of allegiance to the tyrannic ruler of half Eu- 
rope was the first note of modern democracy ringing clear and 
triumphant through the world, the harbinger of many a subse- 
quent revolt. against the cruel sway of despots. Quick on the 
heels of those stirring events came one of still more startling 
import, whose influence on the church and on society will not 
cease to be felt until the end of time; an event with which 
the name of Gregory VII. is gloriously and inseparably en- 
twined, 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE. 


As St. Athanasius had vindicated the cardinal doctrine of 
the Incarnation against the attacks of Arius, so Gregory, acting 
under a truly divine impulse, upheld the most precious dogma 
of our faith, the Catholic belief in the real presence of our Lord 
in the Sacrament of the Altar, against the insidious assault of 
that slipperiest of heresiarchs, Berengarius of Tours. Never were 
the wiles of the arch-enemy of mankind more adroitly exercised 
than in the many shifts then made by the friends and abettors 
of this champion of an infamous doctrine to evade papal con- 
demnation. But the vigilance and resolution of Gregory proved 
superior to the tricky evasiveness of his opponents, and he com- 
pelled Berengarius to subscribe to such a clearly formulated 
statement of the Catholic doctrine that all subsequent attacks 
fell harmless and inert at its feet. This formal and explicit ex- 
position of the doctrine of transubstantiation at this timie was 
truly providential, since it was the embodiment of.all the teach- 
ings and traditions of the church touching the Eucharist, from 
its very cradle down to the. year 1079; and this article of our 
faith continued to be a target of the deadliest shafts subse- 
quently levelled against Christianity, up to the time of Luther’s 
formidable revolt, but this seasonable statement of the truth 
blunted their edge, and neutralized their venom. The interests 
and principles contained in the Christian idea were now suff- 
ciently organized and consolidated to enable the church to pro- 
secute with energy and independence her work of civilizing 
the world in accordance with the spirit of her Founder, and of 
breaking down the opposition to her plans that mainly pro- 
ceeded from the strifes and ambitions of princes. This instinct 
of antagonism between tyranny and the papacy naturally led 
the masses of the people to regard the Roman pontiffs as their 
friends and allies, and this congenial bond between them had 
the happy effect of both mitigating the harshness of princely 
rule, and of tempering the fierceness of the first turbulent out- 
burst of the democratic spirit. 

The student of history cannot but be amazed at the pro- 
found discrepancies in the statements and opinions of historians 
who have made the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the subject 
of their investigations. The Protestant historians, without ex- 
ception, delight in picturing the arrogance and tyranny of Rome 
during those two centuries, whilst the oldest chroniclers and the 
most recent annalists of all exhibit a condition exactly the reverse. 
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UNFITNESS OF HISTORIANS FOR THEIR SELF-APPOINTED TASK. 


The truth is, the majority of historical writers do not come 
to their allotted task with the requisite dispositions. They fail 
for the most part to cultivate the historical spirit by virtue of 
which the mind, divested of all partiality and partisan inclina- 
tions born of prejudice and passion, is enabled to view all 
questions in the clear light of truth alone. Yet how few really 
do this! How few, for instance, can to-day discuss with calm 
impartiality the philosophy, the causes and effects, and contem- 
poraneous influences of the Crusades! How few can speak in 
unimpassioned accents concerning the Inquisition and the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which it took birth! And yet, un- 
less one comes to the study of such questions in this absolutely 
impartial frame of mind, there can be but little prospect that ~ 
the light of truth will illumine his efforts. But more essential 
still to this happy mental equipoise is a spirit of charity, so 
needful in the prosecution of historical inquiries; the feeling that 
binds all men, even unto the most distant generations of the 
past, in the bonds of a universal brotherhood; the spirit that 
prompts every man, conscious of sharing the infirmities of our 
common humanity, to look with indulgence upon the short- 
comings and imperfections of his brother-men of long ago. This 
spirit, which alone can help us to feel, and feel intimately, that 
the blood which flows red and warm through the natural gates 
and alleys of the living body to-day, is kindred in impulse with 
that which coursed through the veins of the men and women 
who trod the world’s stage in the dead centuries of the past. 
If, animated with this spirit, we should rend the sable envelop- 
ment of wars and revolutions, of sieges and sacks, of butcheries 
and conflagrations, that lies thick and heavy over the records 
of the period of the Renaissance, we should perceive, deep be- 
neath it, the spirit of our modern love of liberty struggling to 
the surface, quivering with the same energy and life that once 
palpitated in the heart of the ancient Roman, but now purified 
and exalted by the fires of Christianity. If we could remove 
the scales of prejudice and passion from our eyes, and unseal 
our lids to the light of the truth alone, we would see through- 
out those eventful years of restless strife and change the church 
-of Christ ever fighting the battles of humanity, hastening the 
days of our deliverance, and making straight the paths that led 
the way to social and political regeneration. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION IN THE SACRED CITY. 


BY ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


HE strangest point which strikes the student in his 
survey of the churches of Rome is their outward 
appearance in relation to their interior details.* 
With noteworthy exceptions, their outward aspect 
is not prepossessing; and as a rule, the greater 

the interest within, the less is the exterior attractive. For 
dignity and grandeur the churches rely on position, size, length, 
width, and height—in proportions which make average old or 
middle-age English churches look small and’ low and poor. 
Even where the facade has been piously left for the future 
generations who have failed to avail themselves of the privilege 
to complete the design, the building is redeemed from critical 
contempt bya well-shaped dome suspended in mid-air, or by a 
light, elegant campanile of many stories and windows increasing 
in number ‘with each successive story. But, once within the 
holy fane, whatsoever may be the prepossessions against being 
impressed, and whether the temple be rectangular, or cruciform, 
or circular, or oval, or any combination of these mathema- 
tical figures, the outside is forgotten. Of course there are 
many exceptions to the general inm.pression here conveyed. 
Amongst other. churches, always excluding St. Peter’s, perhaps 
the most perfect specimen in the whole world of a Christian 
temple surrounded, in one composite block, and with one uni- 
form idea pervading the builder’s mind and imparting itself to 
the student’s eye, is that of St. Mary Major. On whichsoever 
side is inspected the cluster of buildings for the worship of 
God and the abode of his ministers, one is struck with the 
unity of the plan and the harmony with which the design is 
carried out. The west front (speaking architecturally) with its 
graceful column in front; the double-storied and arcaded nar- 
thex gallery for Papal benediction; the bold parapet surround- 
ing the whole, with five statues of heroic size surmounting all; 
the clock-containing campanile, with its pyramidical roof—per- 

* A History of Architecture in all Countries. By James Fergusson. Third Edition ; 
vols. i. and ii, London: Murray. 1893.——Rome, Ancient and Modern. By Jeremiah 


Donovan. In four volumes. Rome. 1842. L) Année Liturgique 2 Rome, By X. Barbier 
de Montault, Fifth edition. Rome: Spithover. 1870.——Dsario Romano. Rome. 1879. 
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haps not the most beautiful specimen of a bell-tower in Rome— 
and the two canonical residences flanking the centre: the whole 
is an imposing edifice. The view half way down the Esquiline 
hill, on the top of which stands the Liberian Basilica, to one 
looking upwards at the east end of the sacred edifice, is also 
impressive. Here one perceives a substantial block of buildings 
in rich time-colored travertine surmounting the highest part of 


CONVENT AND BELFRY OF ST. PUDENTIANA. 


the hill. A magnificent flight of steps reaches from the nearest 
convenient level spot accessible to carriages—which is built in 
more than a single sweep with a bold curve in the middle. 
This leads to the platform on which the basilica is built, and 
the east end rises in due course, with its fine apsidal sanctuary, 
surmounted by a semi-dome, enriched in its turn with ancient 
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mosaics, and flanked by two low, tower-like bastions roofed with 
cupolas. The whole effect is worthy of the conception which 
imagined and the talent which produced this noble church. 
St. Mary Major forms an exception to the average external 
appearance of Roman churches. 

Once having crossed the sacred threshold, however, the 
vision of piety, devotion, and beauty which meets the eye 
destroys any unfavorable impression which may have been 
created by the outward aspect of basilica, church, or chapel. 
The contents and details, architecturally speaking, of a typical 
church in Rome may be described, in outline, from features 
taken from many buildings and combined in imagination into a 
consistent whole. Of course, such a church as the following 
seeks mentally to reproduce does not exist; but each detail of 
it may be easily identified, and the whole forms a picture in 
imagination to one who has devoted time and thought to the 
creation of such a design. The church, one of the grand 
basilica type, stands in a commanding situation in the Eternal 
City. Before it is placed a sacred enclosure, four-sided and of 
a like breadth with the length of the west-front, sufficiently 
large to allow of the entrance of carriages, to contain a central 
fountain of pure water, and to be surrounded by a covered 
cloistered colonnade. This colonnade starts from the large 
entrance gates and runs, on either side, round three sides of 
the enclosure until it meets and is lost in the west-front of the 
church. The latter is bounded on the west by a columned 
portico. placed at the top of a dignified flight of steps, and 
communicates with the interior of the building by three large 
door-ways. You enter by one of the smaller side doors into 
an aisle. On gaining the nave, you place yourself, backed by 
the great west door, facing the east; and looking down, 
through a vista of pillars some two, three, or four hundred 
feet, you contemplate a scene of architectural grandeur and 
beauty. A nave and ‘four aisles, with sanctuary and transepts 
and side-chapels, complete the vista at first glance. The aisles 
are divided from the nave by a series of marble pillars, of a 
single stone, with an architrave above; and the side chapels 
open out of the aisles, and besides fulfilling their chief object 
of worship, afford places of solitude, contemplation, and repose 
for both the pious and those who seek the consolations of our 
holy religion. The pavement, unencumbered with seats, is made 
of rich parti-colored mosaic marble work, which. goes by the 
name of, but is not, opus Alexandrinum, in endless variety of 
pattern, angular, circular, polygonal, or kaleidoscopic. The 
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roof is flat, paneled, and deeply coffered—the panels being 
ornate with enrichment of carving, paint, and gold, and the 
centre of the nave is filled, in a larger compartment, with an 
oil-picture, by some master hand, of the Assumption of Our 
Lady into heaven. Between roof and pavement, on the top of 
the architraves, runs a triforium gallery, the columns of which, 
joined by round arches, support first the triforium galleries, next 
the clerestory walls, and then the roof. The church has lately 
been restored with taste and judgment; and between the lower 
row of pillars and the top of the balustrade of the triforium a 
series of pictures. has been painted illustrating the life of the 
saint to whose memory the church is dedicated. The windows 
here, like all the finest glass in Rome, are colorless and admit 
only the pure Italian blue of heaven. The altar, weli elevated, 
stands on a platform, at the entrance of. the chancel; it is 
placed basilica-wise, is surmounted by a baldacchino on porphyry 
pillars, and "is surrounded by seats for the priests, the whole 
being covered by a semi-dome, whence look down on the sacri- 
fice and worshippers gigantic forms in mosaic of our Lord in 
glory, enthroned with Our Lady seated on his right hand, and 
a company of apostles and saints, dead or living at the date of 
the mosaic. In front of the sanctuary, and beneath it in the 
crypt, has been excavated a confessio, which contains the uncor- 
rupted body of a servant of God, enshrined in a precious 
casket of metal, glass, gold, and jewels. Of course, there stands, 
it being Easter-tide, the paschal candle; the bishop’s throne, in 
the centre of the apse; the ambone, whence are read the epis- 
tle and gospel in Mass; a baptistery, with a font sufficiently 
large for immersion, in a chapel near the west end; and a 
sacristy, at the altar of which marriages are wont to be cele- 
brated, of the size of many an English church. 

It is impossible, however, to describe, as a single typical ex- 
ample, the many variations of form or detail of which a study 
of the churches of Rome causes one to be familiar. No two of 
them are quite the same, nor nearly the same, though a gen- 
eral family likeness, so to say, is witnessed in many of them. 
Each one possesses its own characteristic, or perhaps several 
characteristics, which being named immediately brings to mind 
the sacred fane which contains it, or them. For instance, to 
speak of but a few—the position and ascent to Ara Ceeli, the 
underground church and atrium and ambones of St. Clement, 
the four-aisled basilica of St. Paul’s with its forest’ of columns, 
the cloisters and mosaics at St. John Lateran, the flat, deeply 
coffered ceiling and inlaid pavement in St. Mary Trastevere, the 
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white marble Greek Ionic monolyth pillars and the two sump- 
tuous chapels and the relics at St. Mary Major, the triforium 
galleries and upper chancel at St. Lawrence, the perfect cata- 
comb of St. Agnes, the beautiful bell and campanile of St. Pu- 
dentiana, the statue of the saint at St. Cecilia, and the wide- 
spread and magnificent bird’s-eye view of Rome from St. Onofrio, 

Something cursory remains to be said of the official staff 
of priests who are responsible for working the churches of 
Rome, and more space is demanded than can be given for 
a due treatment of the works of mercy and others that are 
connected with the several ecclesiastical centres. Of course, the 
usual works of mercy, education, charitable relief, and so forth, 
are attached to the various parochial churches. To other 
churches are affiliated hospitals for both men and women in 
sickness and distress, for incurables, the homeless, lunatics, pil- 
grims, children, the aged, and women in child-birth. On _ this 
question the evidence of an impartial critic may be quoted. 
“ Few cities in Europe,” says the author of Murray's Hand-book 
to Rome, “are so distinguished for their institutions of public 
charity as Rome; and in none are the hospitals more magnifi- 
cently lodged, or endowed with more princely liberality. The 
annual endowment of these establishments is no less than 
£120,000 a year, derived from lands and houses, from grants, 
and from the municipal treasury. In ordinary times the hospi- 
tals can receive about 4,000 patients” (7. ¢., about one patient 
to every 50 souls of the population). San Spirito, an old foun- 
dation first of the eighth and then of the twelfth century, is the 
largest hospital, and there are ten or twelve other principal 
hospitals, in addition to which public charities for medical, surgi- 
cal, and charitable cases “there are several small institutions of 
a-more private nature, belonging to different nations and cor- 
porations—the Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, Lombards, Flo- 
rentines, and Lucchese have each their several hospitals.” To 
these may. be added other institutions of a more secular type, 
which are either connected with the various. churches, or have 
individual churches attached to them: ¢. g., seminaries and col- 
leges; the university; an observatory ; museums, Christian and 
other ; many magnificent libraries, several being of the first class; 
a printing-press which, probably, contains fonts of every printing 
type in the world; and the cemetery and catacombs of Rome. 

The devotional uses to which the churches of Rome are dedi- 
cated can be also treated only with brevity. Statistics given 
above suggest the amount of priest-power available for Divine 
worship daily in the Eternal City; but they do not convey the 
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whole truth. We have seen that the Holy Sacrifice is offered 
once daily for about every 130 or 140 of the inhabitants by 
secular priests, and apart from the offerings of the regulars. 
Nor does this exhaust the actual opportunities for daily worship 
to the average member of the Roman family, or of the foreign 
guests who frequent the city nearly all the year round. For 
many churches are opened only occasionally; and many con- 
ventual churches are opened only at an early hour, and are 
then closed for the day; and many are the Italian and other 
priests who visit Rome, say their daily Mass and add to the 
intercessory power of the Church. For instance, there must :be 
considerably upwards of 100 Masses offered daily in St. Peter’s 
alone; and in a small national Spanish church, situate in a back 
street, the writer was informed, on inquiry, that 25 Masses were 
usually said before noon. These form the staple: of the daily 
services in Rome; it may be said form the minimum of wor- 
ship ; for, in addition to these morning offerings in all the tem- 
ples of God, the capitular and religious churches publicly recite 
the hours of prayer, some, if not all, in certain churches in ro- 
tation. Benediction is given daily at certain hours all the year 
round; in three churches or chapels there is perpetual adora- 
tion; and there exists a system for Exposition at certain other 
churches, according to the days of the week, and according to 
the Sundays in each month. Moreover, in Advent and Lent, 
litanies, the rosary, devotions for a good death, the Via Crucis, 
and other spiritual exercises are conducted either daily or so 
many times a week. 

But there is a still more elaborate division of priest-work in 
Rome, on principle. That principle, as has been already sug- 
gested, consists in treating the population as one huge Christian 
and united family, and each church, or set of churches as the 
one centre for united worship, in regard to any given service 
or day, for the whole of Rome—so far, indeed, as is consistent 
with parish organization and the requirements of the great 
seasons or holydays. In order to indicate all these functions 
in the various churches which are included in the scheme of 
services, a Sacred Diary (before named) is published by authority 
before the beginning of Advent in each year. The Diario con- 
tains the needful ceremonial information for the day, week, 
month, and year, and also for extraordinary occasions; and it is 
said that, in God-fearing families, the portion which applies to 
the coming day is wont to be read aloud by the head of the 
house after the Litany of Loreto, or the night prayers. The 
scheme is elaborate and effective: and opportunities for worship, 
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divine or secondary, are fairly divided amongst all the more 
important churches of the city. First, the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary functions are arranged for a comparatively small 
number of churches, in a daily order, and on greater festivals. 
Then, in a wider range and in a larger number of churches, 
they are arranged for every day in the week. Then, in a still 
more extended circle, the like is given for each Sunday in the 
month. And, lastly, in order to include the largest number of 
churches, the functions for every day in every month in the 
year aré tabulated. Moreover, where the information is need- 
ful, or the time is variable, the hours of Divine Service are also 
mentioned. These functions.for the most part cluster around 
the Church’s daily and pure offering, Holy Mass, in varied 
degrees of solemnity, High Mass, or Missa Cantata, Exposition, 
Procession, or Benediction, in addition to Vespers, or in Lent to 
Compline. From the end of November to the beginning of June 
there is a complete system of adoration and intercession before 
the Holy Sacrament, in the Quarant’ Ore, at certain selected 
churches in order. ‘ Again, there is—as is well known, though it 
must be said in order to make the statement approach to com- 
pleteness—an organized system of devotions held in all the older 
churches of Rome, which have their origin in the dimmest anti- 
quity, and are called the Stations. They are held all the year 
round, but chiefly in Lent, and then daily. The several churches 
in which the Stations are held put on a festal appearance. All 
the relics, treasures, objects of note, value, or interest possessed 
by the sacristy are exhibited; the arches are wreathed and can- 
delabra are hung from above; the pillars are draped in crimson 
cloth, velvet, or silk, and the pavement is covered with leaves of 
the aromatic smelling box, or other greenery; the high altar is 
ablaze with candles, the side altars are lighted, and the shrines, 
confesstos, and underground chapels, or churches, or the adjoin- 
ing catacombs, are illumined; and the faithful repair thither 
from all parts of Rome to keep festa and to perform their de- 
votions. Solemn Mass is sung, perhaps by a cardinal, probably 
assisted by the Papal choir, and for the rest of the day the 
temple becomes a centre of attraction for the city, to prince 
and peasant alike. Once more, missions of a day’s length are 
regularly preached in certain churches in rotation, on all the feast 
days of each month; in other churches longer missions of eight 
days are held; in one of which a holy sacrifice is offered accord- 
ing to the use of various national rites, Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin; and sermons are delivered in different tongues; devo- 
tions (sometimes with a sermon) are held before a sacred image 
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of the Madonna, and daily in as many churches in the city as 
are dedicated to the Mother of God as there are days in the 
month, to implore Divine help “for the liberty and exaltation of 
our holy Mother the Church” (perhaps instituted by the pres- 
ent Holy Father ?); whilst Novenas, Triduos are held, and Ze 
Deums and Veni Creators are sung, panegyrics are made, and 
litanies are recited at other specified churches. These functions, 


CHURCH OF SS. COSMAS AND DAMIAN. 


of course, are all supplementary to or are distinct from the ordin- 
ary routine of festival, fast, or feria, holy days and seasons, 
vigils, eves, and octaves; they all find a place in the Diario 
Romano, in about one hundred closely printed pages (which 
contains, also, brief historical, astronomical, and horological notes, 
etc.): they all form a part and parcel of that system of organ- 
ized devotions which has been perfected with the growth of 
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ages, and may be witnessed in actual working order, and is the 
hereditary birthright and privilege of the Roman people at 
the hands of their spiritual ruler, the Holy Father. 

A few words in conclusion may be ventured upon. The 
system of worship which obtains in the churches of Rome is 
noteworthy both in its organization and details, as well as for 
the extent and perfection to which it is carried. What the 
results may be, not, of course, inwardly, of which no man can 
speak, but outwardly, even a passing stranger may testify. 
The result, so far as a foreign visitor on an occasion witnessed, 
and in the matter of attendance at the spiritual feast provided 
gratuitously for all who would come, was markedly satisfactory. 
Specially of the large numbers of men who were drawn to 
Divine worship can he state without hesitation that such was 
the case. Whether in the churches frequented by the people, 
as St. Agostino; or in the fashionable resorts for sermons, as 
the Gest; or in the great basilicas for worship, as St. Maria Mag- 
giore—in all was this law observed. And the satisfactory result 
applies to the stronger sex; for, from the days of Calvary 
downwards, the weaker sex has ever predominated around the 
Crucified. It might have been expected, without speaking pro- 
portionately, that the popular churches would be thronged with 
men. But, to find in the church of the Jesuits that the men— 
many of them genuine working-men in obviously working-men’s 
garb—absolutely preponderated over upper-class women of the 
religious world, for the Sunday morning sermon, was not to be 
expected. Yet they were there in comparative numbers 
to which the present writer has seen no approach in Eng- 
land. Whilst, at the early, Low Masses on a certain Christmas 
day at St. Peter’s men were present in such vast numbers, in 
proportion to the other sex, as to suggest the inquiry, Where 
can the women be? There were crowds of men—the majority 
being of the lower orders—who surrounded each altar, and 
moved from altar to altar in turn, to the almost entire exclu- 
sion of the women. Of course early domestic duties kept 
many women from the basilica, save for their Mass of obliga- 
tion, or their three Masses of devotion; perhaps St. Peter’s is 
. not the parish church for a large population in the Borgo; 
certainly there were crowds of the contadini from the Campag- 
na present in their peculiar costume. In any case, explain the 
matter as it may or can be explained, the fact was as it has 
been stated, and that fact is not unworthy of being placed on 
record in these rough notes on the Churches of Rome. 
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PEDRO: THE TALE OF A YOUNG TRAMP. 


BY A. E. BUCHANAN. 


*T was evening time—evening for the laboring man; 
for the aged one also; and for the tired, foot- 
sore beggar-boy, who trudged along to the only 
roof that sheltered him, and to the hard master 
who had beguiled him from his happy home in 

Southern Italy to work for the daily bread of them both. 

Pedro was only a tiny boy when Dodo Ramsay—so-called 
—took him “for a sail in a beautiful ship to see the fine 
prairie-land”; but he was not too young to realize that all he 
then saw was considerably unlike, and not to be compared 
with, his own dear home; and this thought left an aching 
void in his young heart, which seemed to increase as he grew 
older, even though he had the consolation of hearing Dodo 
once say that he was only to be with him “just while he was 
a boy.” 

At nightfall it was Pedro’s duty to return from the city 
with the pence that he had earned by singing and playing on 
the little harp that he carried all day long. Sometimes he was 
so fortunate as to earn several dollars, but if he were ever 
compelled to return with a less sum than one dollar a summary 
chastisement was visited upon him for the deficiency; and it 
happened that this evening the poor boy was returning with— 
only sixty cents, after a day of untiring efforts to gain more. 
This was, happily, a rare occurrence. 

Well knowing what awaited him, Pedro had scarcely the 
heart to go back; but he was always sincerely true to duty, and 
his almost too faithful life was beginning to set its marks upon 
his handsome face, while those dark hazel eyes of his—-which 
silently spoke their gratitude for every cent he received-—only 
grew more pensive and more beautiful as his little life increased 
in sadness. 

So onward he went. Dodo was, as usual, in the smoky cor- 
ner of his hut, awaiting the result of the boy’s toil. 

“ How much?” was the surly greeting from the miserable 
old man. 

Pedro shook with fear, but bracing himself, as he always 
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had done, for the fiery ordeal, he put the copper coins upon 
the table, and was turning to effect a retreat, when Dodo dealt 
him such a blow across the face that the poor boy staggered 
and with difficulty retained his consciousness. But that recu- 
perative power of his served him in his need, and, reaching the 
door, he managed to gain the kindly refreshing evening air. 
After bathing his aching head and resting awhile, he felt less 
the smart of the blow than the base ingratitude of the man 
for whom he had honestly worked in heat and hunger and 
thirst. Such was Pedro. 

The inborn and early nurtured spirituality, and the sweet, 
peaceful temper of the boy were the mainspring of his quiet- 
ness under such provocations. His soul had been fashioned 
from the first to live the higher life, and to bear injuries with 
meekness. 

There was a cottage not far from the hut in which lived an 
aged couple—Jean Beaujour and his wife Eugénie. These 
good people were fond of Pedro, and, knowing the ill-treatment 
he sometimes received, generally watched for him as he went 
in the evening to do the “chores.” Seeing him leaving the 
hut evidently in tears, they made ready a parcel of cakes for 
his pockets as soon as they perceived him at the barn; for 
they were aware that Dodo was under-feeding him, besides giv- 
ing the lad still less when he returned with any amount under 
a dollar; so that on this miserable night the poor boy limped 
back to the hut comforted by his good friends, and able again 
to face his enemy. 

Dodo bestowed upon him a basin of bread soaked in water, 
which, after the beautiful hot cakes he had eaten in the barn, 
hardly served for digestion before lying down to rest upon his 
straw pallet. 

Feeling somewhat stiff in the morning, after he had com- 
pleted his early work and eaten his frugal breakfast, he set out 
once more to try his luck in the big city, the streets of which 
he was beginning to know by heart. After a walk of more 
than three miles—for Dodo took care to live well out of town 
—Pedro began his minstrelsy in a busy corner of one of the 
crowded thoroughfares leading to the city. By some influence, 
unaccountable to those who never take note of the diplomacy 
of Providence, his voice was never sweeter than when he com- 
menced his little song, one that he had learnt as a child in 
Italy—“ La Perla’—and the passers-by stopped to listen as if 
spell-bound by such sweet strains coming from the poor beggar- 
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lad. Their pity soon became practical, for one after another 
the bright silver coins were put into his cap, which was getting 
quite weighty; then followed a real gold piece from a lady 
who was passing somewhat hurriedly. Pedro could only see 
that she was “una bella signora who looked at him with beau- 
tiful eyes.” As he looked upon the shining coins, the result of 
only an hour’s work, his heart leaped for joy and the mist was 
in his eyes in spite of himself. At last the passers-by grew 
less, and he felt that he could stand there no longer. He 
therefore lost no time in going to a quiet lane where he knew 
he would be safe from any intrusion, and there, on the friendly 
old block upon which he had often before taken his piece of 
bread—his mid-day meal—he sat down and carefully counted 
his money. 

Musing upon what Dodo would say, and also upon the 
delightful prospect of an evening at his books, he suddenly 
recollected that he had a commission for Dodo which necessi- 
tated his return to the city. 

Here we must not forget to mention that Pedro was no 
illiterate boy; he had been to school at intervals, so that 
Dodo might avoid /ex terre, and, being very intelligent, he had 
learned more thus than many who are there altogether. One 
little book was often seen peeping out of his pocket as if he 
read it on his rambles. This was the /mttazione. 

At last the sun began to show his evening signal for return, 
and Pedro retraced the steps that in the morning he had taken 
with a heavy heart. Just as much as he dreaded going home 
on the previous evening, he was glad to return to-day, His 
headache—the memento of his master’s punishment—was quite 
gone, and his limbs—poor boy! they seemed to go of them- 
selves. : 

Arriving at the hut, there was Dodo in the same dusky 
corner as. ever, and with the same surly countenance; but he 
raised one eye to look at the lad, and lo! what a change. He 
had seen in an instant, by Pedro’s tell-tale face, that something 
unusually pleasant had occurred, and his adamantine heart 
was melted accordingly. Down went coin after coin upon 
the table: nickels, dimes, quarters, dollars, and—Pedro held 
it a moment ' playfully—a twenty-dollar gold piece! How 
bright, how beautiful it looked! Dodo’s eyes sparkled with de- 
light. 

“ That’s all,” said the boy. 

“And enough too, my lad; vera good, vera good for one 
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day; you shall have vera fine supper’; and Pedro went, con- 
siderably lightened, to do his “chores.” 

Turning off at the back of the barn in order to run to tell 
the Beaujours of his good luck, he thought he heard an unusual 
sound, coming, it seemed, from the direction of the hut; but 
after stopping for some minutes to listen, and not hearing it 
again, he hurried on and gave the old folks an account of his 
good luck. This done, he ran back to finish his work, and 
then returned to the hut. But a terrible sight awaited him! 
There, beneath a huge rafter that had fallen from the ceiling, 
lay Dodo. Pedro endeavored to release him, but could not 
bring him to consciousness. He ran to the cottage for Jean, 
and then to the city for a doctor; and the two returned with 
all speed, but too late. Dodo had shown but one sign of con- 
sciousness, and, Jean said, he then murmured something like 
“« Pecca—Pedro—Peccavi,” and fell back dead. 

* Ah, yes; poor Dodo!” said Pedro, “he was saying he was 
sorry, God have mercy on him!” 

The doctor remarked that the blow which the rafter had 
given him was quite sufficient to cause instant death. 

Eugénie put the hut tidy, and Jean volunteered to stay 
there while she took the boy to their cottage and gave him 
his supper, for he was almost fainting from over-exertion. 

Arrangements were duly made for giving Dodo decent burial, 
and the money which had been earned by Pedro’s beautiful 
voice on that morning, and which was still in the old man’s 
pocket when he was called so suddenly to his account, was now 
to defray the expenses of the funeral. 

When all was done, and the earth had closed over what re- 
mained of the man who, for greed of gain, had been so cruel 
and hard a master to an innocent boy, and they were talking 
over the incidents of the last few days, it occurred to Jean that 
a board in the corner of the hut was broken or loosened by the 
fall. 

“ Pedro,” said the old man, “did you notice how that board 
in the corner was out of place?” To which Pedro replied in 
the negative. 

“We must look to that,” continued Jean. “I wonder what 
made Dodo stick to that corner in the way he did. Did you 
ever know what became of all the money you earned? He 
never spent any, for he never left the hut; and the little he 
gave to you to bring groceries and things was but a little in- 
deed. What could he have done with it all?” 
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Pedro was no better informed than he, so that he could only 
think over what seemed to him a great mystery. 

“Tf you could find something of your earnings, my boy, we 
should be happy. What did he do with it all?” 

Jean paced the room and wondered. Suddenly he thought 
of something that appeared to throw a light upon the subject ; 
and Eugénie simultaneously asked if there was no place in the 
hut where he kept it? Pedro had never noticed, but Jean 
said: 

“ Enfin! ’—Jean was a Frenchman—and suddenly waking up, 
as if from a dream, he suggested that they should all take a 
walk to the solitary hut. 

“ Here, Pedro,” said he, going to the corner—Dodo’s favorite 
place, and where the rafter fell—‘this is what I mean; what’s 
the matter here?” And they tugged at the plank to put it into 
its place, when a screw gave way and it came out altogether, 
revealing at the same time something that resembled an old 
sack. 

“Le bon Dieu!” exclaimed Eugénie. 

“ Ah, le bon Dieu!” echoed Jean solemnly. “This was his 
bank; no wonder ‘the man stuck to this corner; it’s pretty 
weighty”; and he dragged it onto the floor. It was no easy 
matter to count the cents, but Jean was intent on numbering 
the dollars. At last it was found to be upwards of four hun- 
dred dollars, and he proposed that they should take it to a 
bank at once. 

“This will help you along, anyhow, my lad,” said Jean 
thankfully; and Pedro responded with gratitude and joy, The 
boy had long cherished a scheme which he had not revealed; 
even to them. 

This idea was awakened one evening when, having pleased 
Dodo by bringing home several dollars, the latter talked very 
freely of Italy, and implied that his—Pedro’s—mother and sister 
were there; while, on a map that the boy had in his atlas, he 
showed him the place where the family owned an estate. Many 
other little stories of the boy’s babyhood were related, which 
Pedro used to ponder over, very often, as he tramped along his 
weary way. 

It was still early in the day, so that Jean put the newly- 
discovered money into a satchel, and they both set off to the 
nearest bank to deposit it safely. 

The same old road to the city, Pedro; but now under what 
different circumstances! Your worn-out clothes are about to be 
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cast away, and kind old Jean, who is by no means devoid of 
good taste, will see you in a becoming suit before you leave 
the city again. 

For the purpose of procuring a complete outfit some dollars 
were retained from the “big sum” that was deposited in the 
bank, and, added to his nice appearance, Pedro carried home 
a very large parcel of extra requirements. It was touching to 
see the moist eyes of his good friends when he stood on the 
threshold of their cottage door the embodiment of all that was 
good and handsome. He was pale and sad-looking still, but 
the interior peace that had marked the boy’s life kept him 
strong to bear the reaction attendant upon such a sudden and 
great change in his eventful life. 

Then followed those halcyon days of calm after storm, and 
the old people began to wish that “such as Pedro” could “al- 
ways bide with them.” 

But the boy used to study the map of Italy, and he told 
them of the places where Dodo said his family had lived. 
“Don’t you think, Monsieur Jean, that I could find some of 
them if I were to go back now?” he asked timidly one day 
when he was specially intent on tracing railway lines on a map 
in an old time-table that he had become possessed of. 

“T don’t see How, my boy; but I do wish you could, for 
they’re your own, and Dodo told us he ought not to have 
brought you out here. It wasn’t his name they go by, and I 
don’t see how you cou/d find them.” 

Pedro smiled as if he felt more assured of success than 
Jean naturally could feel; and he continued: “I might as well 
spend a little of the money in trying, and if I could not find 
them I would come back to you.” 

“Of course you can go to Italy easily enough, nowadays, 
with a ticket straight to the place; but, my poor boy, I’d 
grieve to have you lose yourself and your money, and get 
into troubles again,” urged the old man. 

“I wouldn’t take more money than I wanted,” rejoined 
Pedro; and Jean saw that the idea was settled in the boy’s 
mind, and that it must be carried out. His eyes began to 
get misty, and he went out “to see after that goose of .a 
Betty that was always getting into other people’s fields.” 
Poor old Jean! he loved the exiled boy as his own son. 
And Eugénie, she only said “Bon” to herself, as she sat 
thinking over the queer times. 

“ Jean will fix it all for you, Pedro, mon pauvre garcon,” 
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she began, after some moments of silence, during which Pedro 
had some promptings to tell her that he thought he might play 
at “the strolling singer” when he got to Italy; but he kept 
his secret for fear of giving anxiety to his good friends. Jean 
forwarded every plan for the speedy departure of Pedro, and 
our hero was soon on the deck of a fine ship on his way to 
his own loved land. To one who had never tossed on the sea 
of life this might have been too bold an adventure; but to 
Pedro it was a pleasant pastime, with bright anticipations. 


“ How blue the Mediterranean is to-day, dear Eleanor,” said 
a delicate-looking lady in deep mourning to the tall, graceful 
girl at her side. “ Put back the hood a little; I should like to 
give something to that poor child. Montpensier used to say it 
was cruel to pass by those little beggar-boys, for they are near- 
ly always ill-treated.” And the little fellow’s cap received so 
many soldi that he literally danced with delight. “We did 
think,” continued the lady, “that we could always live quietly 
in San Remo, but look at the crowd of people on the Terrace. 
Here is Ronald Weber; how the boy grows!” 

The usual salutation followed and the youths passed on, 
Ronald Weber had a companion with him, evidently about his 
own age, who remarked : 

“Who may that be? Who are those ladies in such deep 
mourning? The one in the chair looks so awfully ill.” 

“She is the Marquise de Salva,” replied Ronald, “and the 
young lady is her daughter; pretty girl, isn’t she? And she 
has the sensible name of Eleanor. Substantial sort of name, 
isn’t it?” 

His companion was silent. 

“Don’t you hear a fellow expounding to you? What a 
reticent old man you are!” continued Ronald; and he changed 
the subject to give a list of the amusements in San Remo, until 
it was time to return to their hotel. 

The two boys had made each other’s acquaintance as boys 
will who are staying at the same hotel, and they began to re- 
connoitre San Remo together. Ronald Weber saw much that 
he liked in the lonely stranger, who, though intensely reserved 
and very shy, seemed to have a refinement about him that 
suited Ronald, and there was no other youth at the hotel so 
near his own age. 

“TI say, old fellow, I heard you rehearsing something in 
your room this morning; are you going to sing at a concert 
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to-night?” asked Ronald one day when they were off betimes 
on one of their excursions. 

“Do you mean that croaking I was making over a song. I 
used to be able to sing all right,” replied his companion. 

“T don’t see what there is amiss about it; and I wish you 
would favor me with a repetition when we can get to the piano 
by-and-by,” continued Ronald. 

“T’ll tell you where I'll sing it for you,” was the eager 
reply. “If you will show me where that lady lives—we met 
hér yesterday, you know—I’ll sing the song through, somewhere 
near her house.” 

“Northumberland! man, that’s what the beggars do!” ex- 
claimed Ronald. “Oh, I see!” changing his manner as the 
other laughed aloud; “ you’re. going to serenade that young 
lady.” Evidently believing his friend to be joking, he pointed 
to a pretty villa that topped the trees at the end of the road 
- by the terrace. “The high wall on that slope round the corner 
is at the back of their house—” 

“ Just the place,” interrupted his new friend, who forthwith 
urged him on in that direction, and, reassured by his own 
incredulity, Ronald followed suit. 

On arriving at the spot, to his utter amazement the song 
was begun quite seriously, and with such pathos that he was 
charmed in spite of his fears. Directly it was over a gate in 
the wall—which they had not noticed—was quickly opened, and 
a man servant passed out who evidently recognized Ronald. 

“There!” exclaimed he, “I’m in for it now. He is Fran- 
cois, the marquise’s butler, and he noticed me.” 

“Oh! never mind, Ronald; I'll try to make it all right 
somehow ; don’t trouble about it,” said the other feelingly. 

_ “But you are a queer fellow, and I would never have come 
with you if I had thought you were in earnest,” persisted the 
former. 

At this moment the Mediterranean breeze wafted towards 
them the deep, unmistakable sound of the Angelus, and, sur- 
prised to find it so late, they hastened back to the hotel. 

“ Behind time to-day, Ronald,” said his father, as the boy 
took his seat at the luncheon table. “We've been served 
nearly half an hour. You have had quite a long stroll. Fran- 
cois has just brought a note from Mme. de Salva asking you 
to go there.” 

“Me?” said Ronald, looking up in very uneasy surprise. 
“What can Mme. de Salva want to see me for?” 
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“Some little plan of hers for your amusement, no doubt. 
Poor lady! she bears her terrible losses with immense fortitude. 
Go as soon after luncheon as possible.” 

Ronald’s appetite was very greatly impaired: by the unex- 
pected news. His mind was ill at ease, while he questioned 
himself unmercifully as to why the marquise had sent for him ; 
therefore, after an apology for luncheon, he repaired to the Villa 
Marina. 

The marquise was in the library when he arrived, and the 
kind greeting that he received on the threshold of the door 
completely reassured him. Advancing to meet him, she said: 
‘‘My dear Ronald, I am so very anxious to know who was sing- 
ing a charming song outside our gate this morning that you 
must excuse my having.sent for you im proprid persona.” 

The youth became hot and cold alternately, and with some 
hesitation replied: “You must refer to Mr. Ramsay for the 
meaning of that extraordinary performance. He is a fellow about: 
my own age who came to the hotel alone the other day, and 
his room being next to mine, we soon became friends. He is 
a peculiar sort of fellow, but when he told me he was going to 
shout in that vagrant way I, of course, thought he was 
joking. I am awfully sorry if it annoyed you, Madame la 
Marquise.” 

“Not in the least, I assure you; quite the contrary—we 
became very interested. You say his name is Ramsay—a Mr, 
Ramsay and quite alone?” repeated the lady. “Eleanor!” she 
continued, as her daughter entered the room, “Ronald. says 
that it was a Mr. Ramsay, a new arrival at the hotel, who was 
singing this morning.” 

* And you know him, Ronald; was he not with you yesterday 
when we saw you en passant?” asked the young lady. 

“Yes,” replied Ronald, who began to wonder what was 
coming next. 

“Would Mr. Ramsay come with you to take tea with us 
this afternoon, if you would give us that pleasure?” inquired 
the marquise. 

“Oh, yes! thanks,” rejoined the disconcerted youth ;. “we 
should be delighted to come. I can answer for Ramsay, as he 
has nothing in the world to occupy him at the hotel.” 

This proposition shortened that dreaded visit, and it. was 
not long before Ronald returned to the hotel, and then, taking 
three steps at a time to gain the second floor, he found his 
friend quite ready to excuse a raid upon his solitude. 
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On hearing the story of the visit to Villa Marina, the latter 
considered it a joke in retaliation for his morning performance ; 
nor did he believe in the invitation until he found himself 
actually in the presence of the two ladies whom they had met 
the day before. 

For a while the conversation—about nothing particular— 
went on around him. The young stranger was unused to 
society, although he had travelled considerably, and, after all, he 
was a mere boy. 

At last Ronald remarked: “This friend of mine is the 
warbler of San Remo, Madame la Marquise.” 

“And,” replied the marquise, “how delightful it would be 
to hear some of his warbling in this room!” There was a 
tremor in the lady’s voice as she continued: “Mr. Ramsay, will 
you allow us to take advantage of this piece of information? 
Will you give us the pleasure we are all coveting, of hearing 
you?” 

“Do you play your own accompaniment?” 

The younger lady stood near the piano, and as the song 
was begun at once—though with a little hesitation at first—she 
could not resist a few chords, and a facile movement of hers, 
that suited it admirably. 

The marquise took a chair by the side of them, and became 
intensely interested as the boy’s voice grew more and more 
charming. 

“ How beautifully you sing it!” they exclaimed simultane- 
ously. 

“Where in the world,” continued the lady, “if I may ask 
you, did you learn that song and the air?” 

“ My sister taught it to me when I was a very little boy, 
before Dodo took me away to America. He died last Novem- 
bers Once he showed me the places on the map where my 
family used to live. My sister was ten years old when she 
wrote that song herself, and she said no one was to sing it but 
me. I thought, if I could find her—” 

“Giulio! my own lost Giulio!” exclaimed the poor. mar- 
quise. She clasped the boy in her arms for a moment, and 
then, supported by her daughter, sank back into a chair com- 
pletely overcome. Tears—tears of joy—were speedy restora- 
tives. Pedro—for it was he—told them all, describing “ Dodo,” 
who proved to be a worthless cousin of his father’s, and for 
whom they had searched for nine long years, that they might 
gain some clue to Pedro’s whereabouts. But the man was not 
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to be found. A few letters of Dodo’s which Pedro carried, 
although containing only minutiz, served still farther to prove 
the identity, in the mind of the marquise, of the man who had 
caused them such terrible sorrow. 

“And Pedro/ how was it he called you Pedro? That alone 
would have marked you in some places. It is one of your 
names!” said his sister, whose delight was unbounded, 

The news of the joy that had come so suddenly to supple- 
ment the grief of the widowed lady who had so lately lost her 
eldest son in an engagement near Gaeta spread quickly through 
San Remo, and our hero was recognized in a few hours as the 
little boy for whom such a long and wearying search had been 
made—the young Marquis de Salva. 

The Beaujours were by no means forgotten, Pedro sent 
them “a lightning message” across the sea, and subsequently, 
as they could not be persuaded to leave their old home, pro- 
vided them with an annuity that would supply all their needs. 
We recently heard that the young marquis was contemplating 
another beneficent act, viz., the erection in a certain city in 
America of a House of Refuge for young tramps. 
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GOD made the hills for thoughts sublime, 
The vales for love and laughter ; 
Twin. teachers they, of flowing rhyme, 
To man for ever after. 


And though one lead where. glories ring, 
And one be love’s defender, 

It is to teach the eagle’s wing 
Is near to longings tender. 


Divinely linking dreams of soul, 
They act on man’s endeavor ; 
Inspiring answering songs that roll 

For ever, and for ever! 


As far as sunshine of the heart, 
In language deep, all glowing, 
They teach the old and higher part— 
Perspective’s dream bestowing. 


They lead to Genius’ silent sway, 
That artist soul may capture 
The golden measure of the day, 

For unborn ages’ rapture. 


Inspiring nations to be brave, 
They uphold all flags flying ; 

And strike the shackles from the slave 
In words that are undying. j 
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The highest goal is for the soul 
Of him who scales the mountains; 
Who follows down the streams that roll 
From far perennial fountains. 


All Beauty’s dream is but a gleam 
Of hills and valleys drinking 

The sunlight of each. wayward stream 
That wells from fonts unthinking. 


He drinks Life’s waters and is cheered 
Who knows the vales will bless him ; 

The rime of time upon his beard, 
Suns linger to caress him. 


Then hail the Light that lifts the night ! 
The hills and vales adorning ; 
Showing afar the Maker’s might, 
As on that first bright morning. 
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VERY wretched was the condition of Ireland after the awful 
wail of lamentation arose on the shores of the Cove of Cork 
over the departing Irish army. Weeping Niobe trailed her di- 
shevelled hair in the dust, and her enemies mocked at her grief. 
“Their youth and gentry (are) destroyed in the rebellion or gone 
to France,” exultingly wrote the bigot Sir Richard Cox, on 
October 24, 1705. “Those that are left are destitute of horses, 
arms and money, capacity and courage. Five in six of the Irish 
are poor, insignificant slaves, fit for nothing but to hew wood 
and draw water.” 

In less than a year after the last Irish sword had flashed on 
Irish soil the thunders of sectarian persecution began to roll, 
and the dread rain of penal laws to descend. The Treaty of 
Limerick, which guaranteed the Irish Catholics their ordinary 
rights as men and Christians, was ruthlessly torn to pieces. 
Catholic lords and commons, venturing to attend the first Irish 
Parliament of the reign of William III., were confronted with 
the oath of supremacy, declaring the King of England to be 
head of the church, and affirming the sacrifice of the Mass to 
be damnable; refusing to take it, they were promptly excluded. 
All the Catholic judges were removed from the bench and Pro- 
testant lawyers put in their places. Five years later even Pro- 
testants who had taken Catholic wives were disabled from sitting 
or voting in either house of Parliament. 

An act was passed (the seventh William III.), which is prac- 
tically in force to the present day, disarming the Catholics; any 
of those dangerous persons who dared have arms or ammunition, 
even for the purpose of shooting crows or rabbits on their farms, 
were liable on conviction to be exhibited in public with their 
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heads and hands secured in the degrading pillory, after the pub- 
lic hangman had torn their backs with the cat-o’-nine-tails. Any 
person who dared have his child educated by a Catholic teacher 
forfeited all his estates, both real and personal, and was deprived 
of the right of bringing any action in law. Any Catholic who 
dared possess “any horse, gelding, or mare of the value of £5 
or more” forfeited ‘the animal to the first Protestant who dis- 
covered it and gave information to the authorities. Any Catho- 
lic prelate, priest, or friar who dared remain in Ireland after 
May 1, 1698, was liable to be seized and transported; if he re- 
turned after transportation, he would be adjudged “guilty of high 
treason, and to suffer accordingly ”"—+z. ¢., on the scaffold. Any 
laborer who refused to work on a Catholic holyday was made 
liable to a fine of two shillings, or, in default of payment, pun- 
ishment with the lash. 

Such was the~-preliminary discharge of thunderbolts; such 
was the treatment accorded to the articles so recently signed in 
all military good faith by a group of gallant officers circled 
round the Limerick Treaty Stone! In the Irish House of Lords 
ten Protestant peers and five Protestant bishops rose and nobly 
protested against such perfidious conduct, but in vain; the in- 
famous measures passed and became part of the law of the land. 

Thus the gloom deepened, bringing woe and degradation 
alike to gentle and simple of the proscribed faith. As for 
the Catholic nobles, now suffering for having drawn sword for 
unhappy James II. as against his parricidal daughter, Mary, the 
light blue banner of St. Louis, sprinkled with the golden fleur- 
de-lys, waved over the cream of them, brave fellows who had 
left behind them 1,060,792 acres of. rich Irish land, their forfeited 
estates, now divided among the Williamites. Their commands 
were now ringing out on many a European battle-field, as the 
red uniforms and white cockades of the Irish Brigade came on 
to the charge. How their poor brethren at home, riding about 
on sorry nags, their homes liable to nocturnal search and their 
wives and daughters to insult by the coxcomb ascendency 
squireens who lived around them, must have’ envied many of 
them even their honored graves on the banks of the Rhine or 
the Scheldt ! 

It is one thing to make a law, another to enforce it. Those 
vexatious priests and friars will not down or disappear. They 
hide on the moors and the mountains, in caves and woods, in the 
cabins of the faithful peasantry, occasionally in the “ priest’s 
hole” or secret chamber in some Jacobite mansion. They say 
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Mass, and administer the sacraments and spiritual consolation to 
the oppréssed people, and brave the rigors of the law. Fear- 
less and devoted as the pastors of the early Christian church 
are they, these lion-hearted Irish clergy of the penal days. 
Again the fetter-forge in Dublin goes to work, and a new and 


THEY HIDE ON THE MOORS AND THE MOUNTAINS. 


terrible assortment of chains is produced. A truly pathetic 
scene is that witnessed in the Irish House of Commons on a 
February night in 1704, when three Catholic advocates appear 
at the bar to plead the cause of their fellow-religionists against 
the fearful additional code which is about being launched against 
them—the eminent counsel Sir Toby Butler (who had been 
solicitor-general for the vanquished King James), Richard Malone, 
and Sir Stephen Rice, the first two in the black robes of their 
profession, as representing the Catholic body, the last in plain 
citizen attire, he appearing for himself as one of the aggrieved. 
Sir Toby makes an eloquent and argumentative speech, appeal- 
ing to law, to justice, to manly fair play, and ordinary human 
sympathy: but vain to look for the latter qualities in the ag- 
gregation of tyrants whose faces, grim and dogged with hate 
and bigotry, glare upon the speaker. Many a jury has good 
Sir Toby faced, but never one so utterly unsympathetic and 
prejudiced as this. Dealing with some of the clauses of this 
new “Act to prevent the further growth of Popery,” he says: 
“For God’s sake, gentlemen, will you consider whether this 
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is ac&ording to the golden rule, to do as you would be done 
unto? And if not, surely you will not, nay you cannot, with- 
out being liable to be charged with the most manifest injustice 
imaginable, take from us our birthrights and invest them in 
others before our faces.” 

But his earnest pleading to these precursors of the A. P. A. 
fall upon scornful and impatient ears. Next day the bill is or-. 
dered to be engrossed and sent up to the House of Lords. 
Here the appeal is repeated, and with like miserable result; so 
finally the measure becomes law—and such law! 

By it if a child of a Catholic turn Protestant he immediately 
makes his father tenant for life, with no power to sell or mort- 
gage the estate; and the child, if under age, is taken from the 
father and placed under the guardianship of the nearest Protest- 
ant relative or of the crown. Catholics are prohibited from 
purchasing lands, and they may not obtain leases for more than 
thirty-one years, nor can they inherit lands from a deceased 
Protestant relative. On the death of an estated Catholic his 
land must be gavelled or evenly divided among all his children 
—so that eventually, unable to live upon the product of their 
scanty holdings, they shall be obliged to sell to Protestants—the 
only legal purchasers; and thus all Catholic estates will be event- 
ually swallowed up and disappear. No Catholic shall be eligi- 
ble for office or for voting for one unless he takes an oath re- 
nouncing his religion. 

At length, despairing of driving out the Catholic clergy, the 
government adopted the device of having them come in and 
register their names and the names of the parishes “of which 
they pretended to be Popish priests,” with sundry other infor- 
mation, on the tacit understanding that Catholic worship would 
be tolerated if it were only practised in quiet; out-of-the-way 
places—much as the mayor of a modern American -city might 
be induced by a “pull” to tolerate gambling.. Each registering 
priest was required to furnish two “sufficient sureties,” bound 
each in the penal sum of £50 sterling, that he should be “ of 
peaceable behavior, and not remove out of such county where 
his or their place of abode lay, into any other part of the king- 
dom.” Accordingly, on the specified registration day, that of 
the quarter sessions held after St. John Baptist’s day, 1704, the 
poor soggarths issued from their retreats and repaired to their 
respective county towns, where they duly gave down their names 
and other particulars to the Orange clerk of the peace, and 
bonds were entered into by their sureties. The latter were in 
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many cases friendly Protestants, substantial Catholics having 
grown scarce under the stringency of the penal code. Here is 
a sample registration from the diocese of Killala: 

Popish priest’s name, James Monely; place of abode, Cloon- 
tekilly; age, 55; parish of which he pretends to be popish 
priest, Killcoman, Erris; year orders received, 1677; place he 
received orders, Dublin; from whom he received them, Dr. 
Foster, Titular Bishop of Kildare; sureties’ names that entered 
into recognizances for him, according to act, Manus O'Donnell, 
Rossturk, and George Brown, Liskillin. 

Next year, 1709, brought over the infamous political trickster, 
Thomas, Earl of Wharton, with no less a personage than the 
polished essayist Addison, of the Spectator, as his secretary ; and 
now the persecution took a notable bound in meanness and 
malignancy. By the registration of five years previously the 
names and residences of the parish priests had been obtained ; 
these were now ordered to come in and take the oath of 
abjuration—swear that the pope was not the head of the 
church—on penalty of being considered guilty of premunire, or 
holding allegiance to a foreign power, and accordingly pro- 
secuted for high treason. The clergy could not and would not 
take a sacrilegious oath; consequently they had to leave their 
homes. and assume disguises in order to evade the numerous 
host of “priest-hunters” that now started on their trail, their 
cupidity excited by the offer of the following rewards: 


For the arrest of an archbishop, bishop, vicar-general, or 

other person exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, . 450 
For the arrest of a monk or friar, or any secular priest 

not duly registered, .  . Pe ee 
For the arrest of a popish school- venient: or isthe; A £10 


On Dr. O’Rorke’s appointment by the pope, in 1707, as 
Bishop of Killala, in the west of Ireland, Prince Eugene pre- 
sented him with a gold cross and a ring set in diamonds, and 
introduced him to the Emperor Leopold. The latter, by private 
letter, warmly recommended him to Queen Anne of England, 
and to all his allies by a passport written on parchment, 
signed by Leopold himself and sealed with the great seal of the 
empire. So, bidding adieu to a pleasant life in courtly and 
cultured circles in sunny Italy, Dr. O’Rorke set out to tend 
the spiritual wants of his persecuted flock among the wild 
mountains and moors of Mayo. In passing through London he 
received favorable audience of Queen Anne, who even gave him 
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letters of recommendation to some of the leading men of 
Ireland; but even the friendship of England’s queen could 
avail him nothing under the gloom of the Irish penal laws! 
Arrived in his diocese—its first bishop for over half a cen- 
tury—he was dogged as a popish spy and in imminent danger 
of capture. Assuming the alias of Fitzgerald, he made his way 
to the lonely bogs of the Joyce country, where for some years 
he found shelter in the cabins of the devoted peasants. Thence 
he made his way to Belanagar, in Roscommon, the residence of 
his brother-in-law (husband of his sister Mary), namely, Denis 
O’Conor, head of a family which had long supplied kings of 
Connaught. Here the hunted bishop found frequent refuge, 
and from here he often dated his letters in the style of the 
fugitive Catholic hierarchy, “ Ex loco nostri refugii.” In one of 
these letters, to a friend in Rome, he mentions that the Irish 
Roman Catholics trembled at the idea of writing a letter, that 
when they ventured to write they .wrote in Irish, and that he 
risked his life by posting a letter for Rome, though it regarded 
only his pastoral and temporal concerns. A lively and hospi- 
table place was Belanagar even in that time of persecution. 
One Christmas eve the company present included a dancing- 
master, a fencing-master, an Irish master, a crowd of educated 
gentlemen, and the celebrated Turlough O’Carolan and a crowd 
of other harpers for the. Midnight Mass. 

In the same year that the Sligo magistrates tried to ferret 
out information as:to the whereabouts of Catholic bishops and 
priests, Mayor Edward Eyre of Galway led a file of soldiers to 
the Franciscan convent in that city, thrust the nuns into the 
streets, ordered them to quit the bounds of his jurisdiction, and 
converted their convent into a barrack, The nuns made their 
way to Dublin, where their religious habits soon attracted at- 
tention, and by rude official hands they were led to jail. 
Such was the fanatic fear and alarm caused by the arrival of 
these few weak women in the capital that special govern- 
mental orders were at once issued for the arrest of Archbishop 
Edmund Byrne of Dublin, Bishop Nary, and Dr. John Burke, 
provincial of the Irish Franciscans; but probably the execution 
of the order was difficult as the enforcement of the act upon 
which it was based. 

Prominent among priest-hunters was the notorious John 
Mullowny of Mayo, nicknamed. by the peasantry, from his 
odious calling, Shawn-na-Soggarth (John of the priests). Origin- 
ally a Catholic—his Irish surname, with orthographical irony; 
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signifying Devotee of God (Mael-Dhomnaigh)—he embraced the 
Reformed religion from a spirit of lucre and, like the. typical 
turncoat, became a. bitter hater and persecutor of the faith 
which he had. deserted. The appearance of Shawn-na-Soggarth 
is thus described by a Mayo writer: “In stature he was rather 
under the middle size, while the shoulders, which supported a 
short, thick neck, surmounted by a bullet-shaped head, were by 
no means on a level, one aspiring some inches above the other. 





‘*HE KNOCKED HIM SENSELESS WITH ONE POWERFUL BUFFET.” 


But then his arms were of unusual length, his chest of ample 
breadth, and the legs, that formed the pedestals to this super- 
structure, of that bowed description generally indicative of great 
strength and firmness of footing. It was the: countenance, how- 
ever, that constituted the portion of Mullowny’s person that, 
once seen, could not be easily forgotten. His complexion was 
colorless,’ and his features heavy and massive, though not de- 
formed. But it was his deep-set eye, with its overhanzing heavy 
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brow, the numerous surrounding furrows that belonged not to 
his years—for he was a young man, though with but little of the 
lightness or buoyancy of youth in his person or aspect—and 
the character of his large and prominent mouth —that most 
eloquent of all our features—that told, as distinctly and more 
truly than words might tell, that within rioted passions which had 
never been checked, fierce, relentless, uncontrollable, though at 
times there was a cat-like expression of cunning mingled with the 
ferocity of the aspect.” He acted chiefly under the directions 
of Sir John Bingham of Castlebar, a violent persecutor, who, in 
rigorous enforcement of the provisions of the penal law, had 
laborers flogged at the cart’s tail through the streets of that 
town for refusing to work on Catholic holydays. 

Bingham was the ancestor of the present Earl of Lucan, 
whose late father luridly distinguished himself by exterminating 
hundreds of families of Mayo peasants and also by issuing the 
fatal order. which sent the Light Brigade to destruction in the 
valley of Balaclava. 

Vivid memories of Shawn-na-Soggarth still survive, especially 
in the neighborhood of the stately old abbey ruin of Ballintubber, 
where were performed many of his noted feats of priest-hunting. 
“Tha ma keese bleeun echy” (my year’s rent is paid) was his 
usual exulting expression on finding the trail of a likely quarry, 
and his favorite oath was “ By the glory of hell.” One Sunday 
morning he surprised a Catholic congregation hearing Mass in 
the corn-loft: of Myles Bourke, when his appearance created 
such confusion that the flooring of the loft gave way, precipitat- 
ing about two hundred persons a depth of sixteen feet, causing 
many bruised and broken limbs and the -crushing to death of an 
aged mendicant. Shawn coolly watched for and pounced upon 
the celebrant, Friar. David Bourke of Clare-Galway; but the 
latter knocked him senseless with one powerful buffet and made 
good his escape. On another. occasion, simulating extreme ill- 
ness, he entered the cabin of his sister, Widow Nancy Loughnan, 
and begged her to bring him a priest, as he felt his last hour 
had come. After some hesitation the woman, who knew where 
a priest was in hiding, complied, and very soon the venerable 
Father Bernard Kilger (or Kilker), uncle of the Friar Bourke 
already mentioned, stood beside the couch on which Shawn 
was shamming death-sickness. “By the glory of hell, I have 
him at last!” cried the ruffian springing up and seizing the 
clergyman, whom he hurled to the floor. The widow seized the 
tongs from the hearth and striking her villanous brother’on the 
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hands compelled him to loose his hold, so that the priest was 
enabled to get up and rush to the door; but ere he could pass 
out Shawn plunged a dagger twice into his neck, laying him a 
corpse upon the floor! 

The funeral of the murdered priest was attended by his 
nephew, Friar Bourke, or, as he was familiarly called, “ Father 
Davy,” disguised in the white cap and long blue cloak of a 
peasant woman. Shawn, who was truculently on the watch, 
recognized the friar despite his disguise and rushed to seize him, 
but was hampered by the interference of some of the women 
attending the funeral, while the friar, throwing off cap and cloak, 
made a run for life and liberty. A sharp chase ensued. In 
passing through a plantation the friar’s foot caught in a root 
and he was hurled to the ground. Ere he could arise Shawn 
was upon him, his pistol-butt lifted to strike. Suddenly, in re- 
sponse to a hint shouted by a third party who had joined in 
the race, the friar drew from his breast a skian or long knife, 
which had been given him for his protection, and plunged it 
into the side of his enemy, who dropped his pistol and fell. 
The third party, a peddler—called Johnny McCann, but whose 
real name was Andrew Higgins, and who was a nephew of one 
of Shawn’s clerical victims—now came running up. Drawing 
the skian from the wound he remorselessly plunged the red 
blade again and again into the body of the priest-hunter, fiercely 
bidding him look up and see who was killing him, and ceasing 
not till the cruel features of Shawn had grown rigid in death. 

The body of Shawn-na-Soggarth was interred in a little 
ruined chapel adjacent to Ballintubber Abbey. Over his grave 
grew a singular ash-tree, long an object of curiosity to visitors 
even after it had become a leafless and withered trunk. Spring- 
ing from one side of the grave, it bent downwards to the other 
‘and took root again, forming an arch across the grave mound 
and sending up a second stem. The peasantry regarded it 
with awe, considering it placed there by Providence to isolate 
from contact with Christian remains the dust of the blood- 
stathed priest-hunter. 

Another noted member of the profession was a Portuguese 
Jew named Garcia, through whose vile efforts two Jesuits, three 
secular priests, one Franciscan, and one Dominican were appre- 
hended in Dublin and banished the kingdom with the usual 
warning of death if they dared return. Several of the priest- 
hunters were Jews, some of whom pretended to be priests in 
order to win the confidence of the people and increase their 
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receipts of blood-money. Sometimes these miscreants Were 
saluted with showers of missiles and curses from both Protest- 
ants and Catholics. Various were the ways taken to outwit 
them. Once, when a party of them had almost surprised a 
priest in the celebration of Mass, a gentleman of resource, Mr. 
Charley Phillips of Cloonmore, in Mayo—of a family now ex- 
tinct—threw the priest’s chasuble over his shoulders and started 
off at a rapid pace, leading the eager pack a lively dance over 
fields and fences, quite away from the real trail, and being at 
length captured only to be discharged by the amused magistrate 
before whom he was brought, who happened to be a personal 
friend of his. 

It had been ascertained that there were 1,080 registered 
priests in Ireland, 
yet despite the cruel 
manner in which the 
infamous laws were 
enforced against 
them, and the ruth- 
lessness with which 
they were continual- 
ly chased like wolves 
or other vermin, only 
thirty-three of them 
came in and took 
the odious oath of 
abjuration, and of 
these not more than 
a dozen abandoned 
their faith to accept 
the £30 per annum 
which Lord-Lieuten- 
ant Wharton offered 
as a bribe to any Irish Catholic priest who would turn Prot- 
estant. 

Another bribe offered ‘by the wily Wharton was an annuity 
from the estate to any child of an estated Catholic who became 
a Protestant. If a Catholic wife turned P-otestant she thereby 
became entitled to receive a share of her husband’s chattels. 
As for the heir of a Catholic, he had, to become at once the 
virtual owner of the estate, merely to “read his recantation ” in 
the nearest Protestant church and obtain such a certificate as 
the following, which is a bona fide specimen: 

VOL. LXII.—6 


INFORMATION,” 
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“ Mordecai, by Divine Providence Lord Bishop of Killala 
and Achonry, greeting :—We do hereby certify that William Fen- 
ton, now an inhabitant of the parish of Kilmacshalgan and Tem- 
pleboy, hath renounced the errors of the Church of Rome, and 
that he was by our order received into the communion of the 
church on Sunday, the 24th of April last, and that the said 
William Fenton is a Protestant, and doth conform to the Church 
of Ireland as. by law established. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto affixed our manual seal this 4th day of March, 1737. 
—Morpecal, Killala and Achonry.” 

Bitter were the family feuds, great the filial injustice, many 

the gray heads that went down in sorrow and dishonor to the 
grave under the operation of the penal clauses that encouraged the 
son to rob the father. Among the most remarkable sufferers was 
Peter Brown, ancestor of the present Marquis of Sligo.. Peter, 
the son of a Jacobite colonel who was one of the signers of 
the Treaty of Limerick, possessed estates lying along the shore 
of Clew Bay and often attended Mass in a barn which stood on 
Carnalurgan hill, where now stands his monument, a square block 
of freestone with the inscription, “ Orate pro anima Petri Browne 
qui me fieri fecit, 1723.” Peter’s son John turned Protestant, 
dispossessed the old man, became a rabid persecutor of the faith he 
had forsaken, and otherwise so pleased the government that he ob- 
tained the title of Earl of Altamont. The grandson of this earl, 
who founded the present pretty town of Westport, was created 
Marquis of Sligo for voting for the infamous Legislative Union 
between England and Ireland, and his grandson in turn is the 
present marquis, who proved himself in the days of the 
famine one of the most merciless and sweeping of extermi- 
nators. 
_ Sometimes the son did not get the better of the father in 
the trick of apostasy. Owing to an after-dinner dispute between 
Christopher Nugent of Westmeath and his son Lewellyn, or 
Lally, the latter determined on revenge and set out for. Dublin. 
The father, divining the son’s object, also set out for the metro- 
polis, where by taking a shorter road he managed to arrive first, 
and proceeding. without delay to Christ Church promptly “read 
his recantation.” On. leaving the church he met his son, enter- 
ing with similar. interested purpose, at the door, and galled him 
with the jeer: “Lally, you are late!” 

The Irish Catholic gentry being ardent huntsmen and steeple- 
chasers, and admirers of good horseflesh, the mean penal clause 
restricting their ambition to horses of not more value. than £5 
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naturally caused them much annoyance and humiliation. Dar- 
ing riders and high-toned gentlemen, they chafed at seeing up- 
start shoneens, fellows who neither knew the points of a good 
hunter nor the pleasure of taking a six-foot wall, superbly 
mounted and swaggering in the cavalier distinction the law 
conferred upon them but nature never could. Under these cir- 
cumstances some of the Catholic gentry ventured to provide 
themselves with good horses, and their popularity with their 
Protestant neighbors made the insulting law a dead-letter; but 
not always. One day when a Catholic gentleman of good old 
family, Mr. Kedagh Geoghegan, of Donower, in Westmeath, 
drove into Mullingar in a carriage drawn by four fine horses, 
he was approached by a rich Protestant named Stepney, who 
proffered £20 and claimed the four horses as his, according to 
law. 

“ Just one moment, Stepney,” said Geoghegan, and with his 
own hand he shot the four noble animals dead. Then, with a 
brace of pistols held by the barrels in each hand, he returned 
to the would-be legal robber. 

“You can’t have those horses, Stepney; I have shot them; 
and, unless you are as great a coward as you are a scoundrel, 
I will do my best to shoot you. Choose your weapon, and 
take your ground.” 

The baffled poltroon retreated amid the contempt and de- 
rision of his co-religionists ; and thenceforward, to avoid a simi- 
lar outrage and emphasize the contemptible nature of the penal 
laws, his cattle, whenever he visited the county town, consisted 
of four oxen. 

Another Geoghegan, fearful that a kinsman would outwit 
and rob him by the ’verting system prescribed by law, turned 
Protestant. In Christ Church, when the sacramental wine was 
presented to him, he drank off the entire contents of the cup, 
and was in consequence rebuked by the officiating minister for 
his lack of decorum. ‘“ You needn’t grudge it to me,” he retorted ; 
“it is the dearest glass of wine I ever-drank.” 

That afternoon he entered the Globe Coffee-room in Essex 
Street, which was crowded by members of the “ascendency ” 
and the higher class of Dublin citizens, and, gazing round defi- 
antly, with his hand on the hilt of his sword, said : 

“T have read my recantation to-day, and any man who says 
I did right is a rascal.” 

This occurred on a Sunday. Next day he sold his estate, 
and on Tuesday returned to Catholicism. When twitted on his 
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rapid change he declared: “I would rather trust my soul to 
God for a day than my property to the fiend for ever.” 

Suddenly, in the midst of all this shabby oppression, while 
the wretched Parliament of the English colony in Ireland was 
concocting fresh schemes for the further degradation of the 
Irish Catholics, came tidings which shot through the hearts of 
the latter a grand, wild thrill of joy and exultation. It was the 
news of Fontenoy! The Irish Brigade had at length met their 
hereditary foes, exacted a bloody vengeance for years of wrong 
and oppression, and notably helped to humble the might of 
England before the world. 

“Cursed be the laws that deprive me of such subjects 
swore King George, and next year, with the object of relaxing 
those laws, he sent to Ireland as lord-lieutenant the courtly 
Earl of Chesterfield, now an old beau of fifty-two. The “ Mass- 
houses” were allowed to reopen, the priests might appear in 
public without fear of the handcuffs, the people visit the holy 
wells without terror of the lash. Chesterfield politely mocked 
at the fears of the indignant; he said the only “dangerous 
Papist ” he saw in Ireland was Miss Eleanor Ambrose, a Catho- 
lic beauty who attended his court. 


| ead 
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PROFESSOR NITTI’S ‘‘CATHOLIC SOCIALISM.”* 


v4); ATHOLIC SOCIALISM is the first of a series of 

volumes which are to treat in turn the different 

phases of contemporary socialism. Its author, 

Francesco S. Nitti, a voluminous and learned 

writer on all social and economic questions, is pro- 

fessor of political economy at Naples University. Published 

first in 1891, this, his most important work, has since been 

translated into French and English. The fact that it won the 

approval of the late Cardinal Manning is sufficient guarantee 
of our giving a critical summary of the volume. 

The book professes (Introduction, p. ix.) to give an impartial 
and unprejudiced account of what Catholics have been doing 
the world over in regard to solving the problem of the “ Sphinx 
of our modern society—the Social Question.” 

Naturally enough, the work is tainted with the false Italian 
liberalism which views Christianity and its Founder through the 
glasses of the French rationalists. Déllinger is praised for his 
noble protest against the dogma of Infallibility, which, accord: 
ing to Professor Nitti, is “contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
and the traditions of the church” (p. 123); the Syllabus is 
denounced as “opposed to reason and science” (p. 250); the 
popes from the time of Charlemagne have been “animated solely 
by the desire to preserve and extend their temporal power” 
(Pp. 395). 

Many indeed of the men whose work he so vividly describes 
have protested again and again that the terms Catholic and 
Socialism are utterly incompatible. They maintain that Social- 
ism properly so called is founded on materialism, atheism, and 
the denial of private ownership ; therefore it is absurd to speak 
of Catholic Socialism. One might reply that Socialism is to-day 
a very lax term; if, then, Catholic Socialism be defined as “a 
system which aims at the betterment of the working-man 
physically, intellectually, and morally,” what boots it to quarrel 
about words? But there is some confusion in Professor Nitti’s 
mind, for he speaks of the contradiction between the pastoral 

* Jl Socialismo Cattolco,. By F. S. Nitti. Torino: Roux. 1891.—ZLe Socialisme 


Catholique. By F. S. Nitti. Paris: Guillaumin & Co. 1894.—-Catholic Socialism. By F.S. 
Nitti. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
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of the Bishop of Perugia (1877), which speaks so eloquently of 
the sufferings of oppressed working-men, and the Encyclical of 
Leo XIII. (1878) wherein the Holy Father denounces Socialism 
as destructive of civil society (pp. 374-5). But there is no 
contradiction here ; the first is not socialistic and the second antz- 
socialistic. Rather, the former is the church’s defence of the poor 
which dates from the beginning ; the latter is the church’s pro- 
test against the nihilistic and anarchistic disturbers of peace and 
order. 

Modern Socialism, says Professor Nitti, is like modern 
democracy whence it springs, a product of the last one hundred 
years. The people have but lately become possessed of politi- 
cal liberty. Are they the gainers thereby? No, they are now 
seeing that political liberty is not the panacea they looked 
forward to; the economic slavery under which they now bend 
is still harder to bear since politically they are free. The key- 
note of the situation is struck by the Holy Father when in his 
encyclical on the Labor Question he says: “ By degrees the 
working-men have been given over, isolated and defenceless, to 
the callousness of employers and the greed of unrestrained 
competition. The evil has been increased by rapacious usury, 
which, although more than once condemned by the church, is 
nevertheless, under a different form but with the same guilt, 
still practised by avaricious and grasping men. And to this 
must be added the custom of working by contract and the 
concentration of so many branches of trade in the hands of a 
few individuals, so that a small number of very rich men have 
been able to lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke little 
better than slavery itself.” 

It is the evils of this our modern industrial system which 
have been the occasion of the rapid spread of Socialism. The 
flame has been fanned by the appeal to the economic doctrines 
of the liberal school, by the fatalistic views of Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, by the infidelity born of Protestantism. When men 
expect nothing from God, when they look upon this world and 
the things of this world as their all, it must needs be that they 
revolt at the thought of suffering and pain. These must cease, 
they say, for to-morrow we die. 

It is the misery of the working-classes and the extensive 
propagandism of the atheistic Socialist among the people that 
have taught European Catholics the need of interesting them- 
selves in the social problems of the day. Their school is in 
reality but the growth of the past thirty years or so; but they 
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are a well-organized body, with a well-defined programme, with 
a body of earnest clergy and laity doing their best to ameliorate 
the condition of the working-man by means of the press, the 
platform, trades-unions, co-operative associations, popular banks, 
state aid and the like. 

Many agree with the ultra-socialist as to the need of an 
utter transformation of our modern social system, but they are 
at the same time enemies of that socialistic state wherein per- 
sonal energy is stunted and the individual becomes a mere cog 
in the great wheel of government. Whereas materialistic 
economics can but prate of the struggle for existence and of 
the operation of natural laws, and whereas the sum of its 
philosophy is that force is the only power deserving recognition, 
Christianity holds out her arms to the poor and disinherited, 
and, while putting-in bold relief the rights of justice, teaches 
them resignation till a better time dawn. 

With a chapter (ii.) on the “Social Struggles of Antiquity,” 
wherein he shows that Socialism as we know it did not exist 
among the Greeks and Romans, because the idea of the ‘“ same 
absolute right of all to share in the government and wealth of 
the nation” (p. 35) was foreign to their way of thinking, 
Professor Nitti goes on to discuss “The Economic Origin of 
Christianity and the Social Traditions of the Catholic Church” 
(iii.) 

This is the most unfortunate chapter of the book. From 
beginning to end it is but a travesty of the truth. With Renan, 
Letourneau, and De Laveleye for guides, what wonder that he 
fall into the pit? After a false picture (a copy after Renan) of 
the state of mind among the Jews as to the iniquity of being 
wealthy, he maintains that private ownership is opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel, that the rich as rich are anathematized 
by our Lord, that the Fathers of the church are at one as 
to the incompatibility of wealth and Christianity. He writes: 
“The parable of Lazarus became the parable of the dad rich man 
when the Christian boty felt the need of justifying the posses- 
sion of wealth, but it is in reality only the parable of the rick 
man” (p. 61). No proof of this is adduced, and yet the occa- 
sion of the parable was a rebuke to the covetous Pharisees 
(Luke xvi. 14). 

The parable of the unjust steward is fruitful of the following 
strange exegesis: ‘“ Wealth is therefore contrary to eternal life, 
since the robbing of the rich to benefit the poor is not only 
praiseworthy, but worthy of the kingdom of heaven”! (p. 63). 
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But how revolting to think of Christ as the approver of fraud 
and injustice! Nay, he is holding up to the disciples the ex- 
ample of the farsightedness of the men of the world as com- 
pared to the spiritual dulness of the men of the kingdom. 
“ Blessed are the poor zm spirit’’ (Matt. v. 3) are the words of 
the beatitude. It is not always the poor in worldly goods 
that are so; in so far, therefore, as they are eaten up with the 
desire of riches, they fall not under the blessing. Whereas the 
rich, if they act as the stewards of God’s bounty, if they “be 
not high-minded, nor trust in the uncertainty of riches” (I. Tim. 
vi. 17), may well be called blessed. “ Non enim census, sed 
affectus in crimine est,” says St. Ambrose—“ The crime con- 
sists not in the having of wealth, but in the inordinate love 
thereof.” 

The question as to the communism of the Apostles and the 
Fathers of the church, and their denial of the right of private 
ownership, has been raised time and time again, and has been 
as often refuted. 

Communism was never a sine gud non of church-membership ; 
the Fathers were not opposed to the rich as rich; they were not 
loud in their denunciations of the right of private ownership. 
We have St. Irenzus to the contrary (Adv. her. 2, 32); and St. 


Clement of Rome (£/. §39), Justin Martyr (Ap. 1, 67), Tertullian 
(Ap. 39), St. Augustine, and others of the fathers urge the duty 
of almsgiving on the rich. In fact the inference from the pas- 
sage cited from St. Ambrose (De Offctts, I. xxviii.}—overlooked 
by Professor Nitti, for he undoubtedly quotes second hand—is 
“ Therefore, according to the will of God or the bond of nature, 
we are bound to help one another . . . by kindliness, by 


” 


service, by money. . . . 

Undoubtedly the questions nearer the hearts of the early 
Fathers were religious rather than economic. They lived and 
wrote to show men “the way, the truth, and the life,” not to 
expound social theories. Yet withal they ever recognize the 
existence of rich and poor, and in no place declare the rich ipso 
facto outside the pale of the Catholic faith. Passages especially 
condemnatory are easily explainable if we keep before us the 
principle laid down by Leo XIII., “that it is one thing to have 
a right to the possession of money, and another to have a right 
to use money as one pleases.” 

As for the Apostles, St. Ambrose (Ser. 18) quotes chapter 
the fifth of the Acts of the Apostles as proof positive that the 
early Christians were free both in the selling of their land and 
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in the handing over of the proceeds. St. Augustine (Quod vult 
Deus) also cites it against the heretics known as the Afosto/ict, 
who were of Professor Nitti’s mind in this matter. 

Chapter iv. deals with the relations of Catholicism and 
Protestantism to the social question. The Reformation is 
spoken of as “a religious reform for the benefit of the wealthy 
classes in Germany” (p. 75), and Luther is blamed for his: atti- 
tude towards the peasantry he had incited to rebellion, and for 
the closing of the convents and the sequestration of ecclesias- 
tical property whence so many poor were daily fed and sup- 
ported. 

The Catholic Church of the middle ages is described truly 
as devoting nearly half her revenues to the maintenance of the 
poor, and the abbeys and priories are held up as the break- 
water against pauperism. The conclusion of the chapter is that 
the Catholic Church is better prepared than the Protestant 
churches to deal with the social question. 

Chapters v., vi., and vii. treat of the work accomplished by 
the German Catholics and the economic views of the principal 
leaders. 

Socialism as a political party in Germany dates from the 
time of Lassalle and Marx, some thirty years ago. And yet it 
has spread like a prairie-fire among the people, and is to-day 
the most powerful party agency in the German Empire.* The 
causes assigned by Professor Nitti are the traditional feeling of 
dependence on the state, the sudden foisting of universal suffrage 
upon the people on the eve of the war with Austria, and, lastly, 
the determined opposition of Bismarck, which only strengthened 
the foe it meant to destroy. German Socialism takes a very 
practical form, and is unique in counting among its adherents 
men of all classes. 

The German clergy were the first to enter into the labor 
problem. Theirs it is to have carried on the work with the 
greatest success. In 1863, when Social Democracy was in its 
infancy, we find Déllinger urging the “Gesellen-Vereine ” to be 
up and doing. These labor-unions had been founded in 1847 
by Father Kolping, himself at one time a poor working-man. 
They were mutual-benefit associations devoted to church and 
labor interests. They had charge of schools for the education 
of the children of the working-man ; of savings-banks for the earn- 
ings of the parents; of societies for bringing the young men 


*From 1871-1895 the votes for Socialists elected to the Reichstag were respectively 
102,000-~2,000,009 (Forum, March, 1895). 
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together; they provided for the sick and the unemployed. 
When Father Kolping died, in 1865, there were four hundred 
of these ‘associations, comprising a membership of eighty thou- 
sand; to-day they are double this number. 

But the first man to give prominence to the Catholic move- 
ment in Germany was G. E. von Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence. 
His book, Die Arbeiter frage und das Christenthum—Christianity 
and the Labor Question—caused quite a sensation throughout 
Europe. It was the church’s duty, he declared, to look after 
the temporal as well as the spiritual interests of her children; 
it was his duty as a Christian and as a bishop to take up the 
case of God’s poor. 

He laments that under our industrial system “labor has 
become a merchandise subject to the same laws which govern 
other merchandise, . . . the result often being that human 
merchandise is sold below cost price—in other words, necessity 
frequently forces the working-man to labor for a salary insuffi- 
cient to provide for the most urgent needs of himself and 
family” (p. 126). He is loud in his disapproval of the policy. 
of /atssez-faire, maintaining that “to leave poor men with all 
the natural and social disadvantages under which they labor 
free to compete with the rich and powerful is a mere mockery 
of liberty” (p. 127). Liberty of contract often means the 
liberty to die of hunger. 

While the state should tax parishes and property to aid the 
very poor, the betterment of the working-classes as a whole 
devolved upon the church. The best method would be the 
organization of co-operative associations of production supported 
by voluntary contributions from the well-to-do faithful. His 
plan was similar to Lassalle’s, except that the latter demanded 
a million thalers from the state, while the bishop depended on 
the charity of German Catholics. Catholic charity in the past 
had founded convents, schools, hospitals, reformatories, and in 
every way had helped the needy and infirm; to-day its mission 
was to help the working-man. Later on, when this appeal of 
his met but little response, he gave his support to those who 
looked rather to the state for aid. 

Bishop Ketteler’s example was a rallying point for the Ger- 
man clergy. Societies devoted to his views were everywhere 
formed; a review, Die Christlich-Sociale Blatter, was started by 
his friend Canon Monfang; labor congresses were held. Around 
the new review there soon gathered a group of Catholics, men 
such as Father Hitze, Count Losewitz, Drs. Meyer and Rat- 
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zinger, whose influence was soon greatly felt in the way of 
labor reform. 

Canon Monfang maintained that the state should prohibit 
all work on the Sunday, if only as a hygienic measure; it should 
reduce the hours of labor for adults, and absolutely forbid the 
working: of women and children. Especially is this latter 
necessary, as experience proves that factories are often dens of 
corruption where employment becomes the price of a woman’s 
honor—where evil associations are the ruin of a child’s after- 
life. The state should also regulate salaries, and advance 
money to trades-unions, as it does to railways and other enter- 
prises of moment. Militarism, which yearly takes away thou- 
sands of laborers from the fields and work-shops, the learned 
canon denounced as strongly as do the Social Democrats to-day. 

Fully to appreciate the spirit which animates these men, 
one should read carefully the speech of Father Hitze at the 
Congress of Freiburg-im-Breisgau. Among other things he says: 
“The economic and social reverses of our day have created 
new duties towards souls, they have laid open new paths. 

If you wish to fulfil the duties of your position, you 
must study the problems of the age. . . . Yes, we must 
study the Social Question; we must learn how to distinguish 
what is just from what is unjust in the claims of the working- 
men. ... . We must ever proclaim the Christian ideal in the 
midst of the errors and confusion that surround the Social 
Question. We must show that economic progress must be 
inspired by that ideal” (p. 148). 

After a summary of the views of Canon Hitze, and of the 
labor reforms brought about by him and his supporters, a 
sketch of the work of Fathers Keller and Winterer in Alsace 
follows. Here, as in other parts of the Continent, Catholics are 
divided as to the advisability of a return to the corporations 
of the Middle Ages, adapted, of course, to the age and country. 
Professor Nitti is opposed to them in any form whatever. In 
Austria Baron von Vogelsang succeeded in having them estab- 
lished in 1883 for certain industries, despite the opposition of 
the liberals and the Jews, but his example has not been fol- 
lowed. 

Chapter vii. is given to a brief sketch of the Association of 
Manufacturers which looks after the factory-workers, the above- 
mentioned Gesellen-Vereine, and the Bauern-Vereine of Bavaria 
and Westphalia, which are devoted to the interests of the small 
land-holders of southern Germany. 
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There is no doubt that this attitude of the German Catho- 
lics is important, for it saves the people from the atheism of 
the Social Democrat, and acts as an incentive to similar work 
elsewhere. 

Austrian Socialism is likewise of late date owing to the fact 
that most of the country’s wealth was drawn from the land, 
and industrialism was in the chrysalis stage. But the misery of 
the people. ground down by the exactions of the Jews, wild 
speculation, vast monopolies, and evils akin to these, soon pre- 
pared the way for its spread. Anti-Semitism in Austria is at 
once explained when we see that it is due to economic rather 
than religious causes, the press, the banking, the Bourse, and 
most of the land* being in the hands of the Jews. 

Maxen, one time professor at Géttingen, was the first to 
popularize in Austria the views of his friend Bishop Ketteler. 
But the Protestant Dr. Meyer and the Baron von Vogelsang were 
the first and principal agents in the forming of a strong party 
devoted to the interests of the working-man. 

Dr. Meyer held that the state should regulate both the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, that it should fix a mini- 
mum salary, limit the normal number of hours for work in the 
different branches of industry, aid in establishing co-operative 
stores, enforce the old laws against usury, pass agrarian lawst 
to protect small land-owners, organize the trades into corpora- 
tions, establish boards of arbitration to settle differences and 
the like. With Vogelsang the solution of the labor problem is 
in the return to the old-time corporations. It is owing to his 
appeal that an investigation was made into the condition of the 
Austrian working-man, and such wretchedness and misery did it 
bring to light that it spurred on the Reichsrath to many social 
reforms. 
| “In no country of Europe,” says Professor Nitti, “is the 
condition of the working-man so favorable as in Switzerland” 
(p. 242). The market is not overstocked with workmen, salaries 
are pretty stable, the manufacturers are as a rule just to their 
employees, Profit-sharing is practised in many of the cantons, 
co-operative societies of consumption, mutual-benefit associations, 
unions of masters and workmen are common. 

Chapter ix. deals chiefly with the work of Gaspard Decur- 
tins, a man who has had great influence on labor enactments in 


* They own 33% per cent. of Hungary; 8 per cent. of Galicia. The Rothschilds alone 


own 25 per cent. of Bohemia. 
+ In Hungary alone the number of small proprietors has of late years decreased by 500,000. 
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Switzerland. He unites with the radicals and socialists to ob- 
tain the needed reforms, on the ground that “hunger knows of 
no distinction of creed or party.” He has caused the institu- 
tion of the “ Sécretariat Ouvrier,” an intermediary board ap- 
pointed by the trades-unions and paid by the government. Its 
office is to present to the government the claims of the working- 
men, and their complaints as to the non-observance of the in- 
dustrial laws. He also worked hard for an international legisla- 
tion in favor of the working classes, for industrialism has every- 
where the same problems and the same difficulties; with the 
radical deputy, Favon, he was indirectly the originator of the 
International Congress of Berlin. 

The French Catholics are divided into two schools in regard 
to the Social Question. The first follows the lines laid down 
by Périn and Le Play; they are opposed to state interference 
and the revival of the old corporations. The second is modelled 
after the theories of Hitze and Vogelsang. 

Charles Périn, professor several years at Louvain, believed 
that a reform of the Christian social order was needed. Op- 
posed to the liberal doctrine of /atssez-faire, he declared that 
although the state should grant general protection to the labor- 
ing class, no law could burden the capitalist with such onerous 
duties as compulsory insurance and the like. He also denies 
the right of the state to regulate production or distribution, 
and looks on charity as the sole remedy of existing evils. In 
his eyes the social problem is rather a moral than an economic 
question. 

Just after the horrors of the Paris Commune, was founded, 
under the able leadership of the Count de Mun, the labor asso- 
ciations known as “ Les Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers.” France 
was divided into seven sections, and these again subdivided for 
purposes of thorough organization. In fifteen years there were 
over one hundred of these associations in France. 

Originally the society was to assume the corporative form, 
as De Mun hoped great things from a return to the compulsory 
corporations of the Middle Ages;.he has since abandoned the 
idea. His picture of our social system is gloomy indeed. Having 
enumerated the many factors which have gone to widen the 
breach between rich and poor he writes: 

“Ts not such a state of things to be condemned as unjust 
and unchristian? Our age will go down to history as the age 
of Usury. . . . It has made Christian society relapse into 
the morals of heathendom. Prates it of liberty? I see but the 
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slavery of the working-man. Laissez-faire? It is but a formu- 
la to consecrate the abuse of force.” Like his colleagues in 
Germany and Austria the Count de Mun has effected much in 
the way of labor reforms. 

The chapter on England is chiefly interesting from its account 
of that great friend of the working-man, the late Cardinal Man- 
ning. In his eyes our modern industrial system is destructive 
of the domestic life of the people, for it turns “wives and mo- 
thers into living machines, and fathers into creatures of burden. 

We dare not go on in this path. These things cannot 
go on; these things ought not to go on.” “Labor is a social 
function ; and as such should not be subject to the law of sup- 
ply and demand.” 

The last chapter, on the “ Papacy and the Social Question,” 
mentions the Holy Father’s letters of encouragement to the 
various European leaders, and briefly summarizes the encycli- 
cals which in any way touch upon the social problems of the 
age. 

According to Professor Nitti, the Encyclical NMovarum Rerum, 
“although blaming the privileges of the capitalist, and deploring 
the lot of the working-man, by no means proposes remedies 
commensurate with the evils it deprecates” (p. 388); “It con- 
sists only of vague and ill-defined statements” (p. 389). 

It would seem that a cut-and-dried treatise on political econo- 
my had been expected; the Pope’s aim was rather to set forth 
the claims of justice and charity, to lay down general principles 
such as those of a just wage, the particular duty of the state 
in protecting its working population and the like, and finally to 
set the seal of the church’s approval upon the work already 
effected by Catholics in view of a question “greater than which 
the world has not yet faced.” 

Professor Nitti’s book is valuable in so far as it presents a 
picture of the activity of Catholics abroad. Let it act to us as 
a spur in the same direction. There are many social problems 
in this country waiting to be solved. Take but one, the crowded 
tenement-house of our large cities—the hot-bed of disease, crime, 
immorality, and irreligion. There is a remedy. George Pea- 
body’s gift of $2,500,000 now provides pleasant homes at low 
rent for over twenty thousand of the London poor. “ Every one 
then should put his hand to the work which falls to his share, 
and that at once lest the evil which is already so great may by 
delay become absolutely beyond remedy.” 





MARY MOTHER. 


BY ELIZABETH GILBERT MARTIN. 


EAR, and most dear, thy purity, 
|} O Mother of the Word, 
Which drew, from far eternity, 
The smile of the Adored! 
Time was that fair prerogative 
Outshone to me the rest: 
Scarce for its splendor could I see 
The Infant on thy breast. 
The smile of God! the ecstasy 
Of thy returning smile 
When into time He summoned thee !— 
These rapt me, even while 
I saw thee ’neath the dreadful Rood. 
“ Deep, Mother, is thy sorrow,” 
My mind would muse, my heart meanwhile 
Rejecting thought so. narrow. 





MARY MOTHER. 


Was He not thine, the Uncreate Love? 
Thine, too, the Incarnate Son? 

What time or grief to thee, when These 
Thy clear eyes rested on? 


I know not if the mood were wrong; 
I know that it is past. 

Dear to me now thy motherhood, 
Thy grief-struck eyes, upcast 

In anguished sympathy to Him 
Whose faintest pangs, to thee, 

Were those that tore His flesh and dyed 
With blood the saving Tree. 

Yea, if one dare to praise Him, wise 
With wisdom strange and dread, 

Was God when, coming man to men, 
He was of woman made! 

O Mother-heart! most like His own, 
Creative, yearning, vast, 

Filled with strange joy, strange bitterness, 
To thee we turn at last,— 

We mothers, sorrowing for our own. 


Oh, pure all thought above! 
Yet likest God in purity? 
Nay, but in deathless love! 
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THE MADONNA DEL SASSO, LOCARNO. 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 


UR LADY of the Rock” is the most wonderful 
feature of the beautiful scenery round Locarno. 
The “Sasso,” or Rock, rises abruptly behind the 
little old town to the height of several hundred 
feet. This daring natural spire is crowned by 
the pilgrimage church 
and the monastery. 
The “Sasso” stands, 
at all points but one, 
absolutely clear of the 
semi-circular heights 
that shelter Locarno; 
and the buildings are 
mortised to their rocky 
pinnacle in such firm 
fashion that it seems 
as if they were a natu- 
ral growth. The coral 
insects are scarcely 
more cunning builders 
than were some of the 
old monks. 
The sanctuary dates 
back to the year of 
the plague, 1480; and 
its origin is interesting. 
Locarno and the neigh- 
boring villages suffered 
severely by the pesti- 
lence. One hamlet 
goes to this day by the 
name of the sole survi- 
vor of those fatal days 
—Orsolina, or Little 
Ursula, and another ‘St. CARLO BORROMEO CAME HERE IN 1567.” 
townlet is called Sol. : 
duno—a corruption of Soltant’ Uno (But one man left). 
VOL. LX11.—7 
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Fear and mourning were widespread when Fra Bartolomeo 
d'Ivrea, kneeling in prayer in his cell in the Franciscan friary 
down in the plague-stricken town, raised his eyes one bright 
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August night towards the mountains and saw a vivid space of 
light upon the arrowy summit of the “Sasso.” Against this 
luminous background appeared the Blessed Virgin surrounded by 
angels. The good friar was commissioned to build there a shrine, 
and was filled with the faith that, if the pious work were 
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undertaken, the pestilence would be stayed. He set about his 
task immediately. The Masina family gave him the site. 
Others promised him labor or treasure for his undertaking ; 
and after his vision no death from the plague occurred in the 


whole neighborhood. 


In 1487 a-chapel was finished and consecrated. Fra Barto- 


lomeo came up fron the friary, and lived close by the new 
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sanctuary in a little hermitage. After a time a house for the 
Friars Minors was erected against the chapel walls, and used as 
a dépendance of the monastery down below; and it was not 
long before the Locarnese and the inhabitants of all the sur- 
rounding townships came flocking to the shrine to pray their 
good Mother’s intercession on their behalf. Princes of the 
church were amongst the pilgrims. St. Carlo Borromeo came 


here in 1567, and again in 1570. 
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It is beautiful to see, in these unbelieving days, what 
numbers of the faithful visit this sanctuary, and how edifying is 
their demeanor. The steep zigzags which mount the hill are 
bordered by shrines in which are painted the Stations of the 
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Cross ; and all day long, and nearly every day, in autumn and 
early winter, pious people of all classes and of every age may 
be seen trooping up the sharp-stoned inclines, or devoutly 
kneeling before the stations, or in the church above. 
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There are numbers of ex-votos hung upon the interior walls: 
a whole gallery of pictures illustrating granted prayers; scores 
of gold and silver hearts, tokens of gratitude ; wax models of 
limbs, once ailing, now sound ; some crutches of cured cripples; 
thank-offerings of patient embroideries, framed and glazed; and 
mural tablets setting forth names, dates, and circumstances ; 
everything, everywhere, painted or deeply stamped G. R., for 
grasie recivute—otherwise, favors received. It is always pretty 
to watch the little children creep away from their kneel- 
ing mothers and pass slowly, in awed procession, before the 
paintings of calamities—falling walls ; burning houses ; sick-beds ; 
boats in danger ;—perils happily surmounted! most certainly, 
those young minds take in, through the eye, pious impressions 
that otherwise could not possibly have been conveyed to them 
with equal vividness. 

Locarno has been Swiss (it is in the Canton Ticino) since 
1513, but to all outward appearances the place is Italian. In 
general build, features, and complexion the people are of the 
south. The Locarnese gymnasts form a complete contrast to 
their northern compatriots when they. compete together in the 
intercantonal ZJurnfeste. Locarno’s sons seem rounded, grace- 
ful, almost girlish, beside the angular, heavy men of the Ger- 
man-speaking cantons, or the. spare, muscular French-Swiss. 
The Ticinese have the “pointed hands” of the Latin races— 
shapely, like antique sculptured hands. They have the classic 
heads, too; and the dark eyes and vivacity of Italians. 

The architecture of Locarno also recalls Italy. The streets 
are, in great part, colonnaded. Houses run up to a Jdelvr- 
dre—suggesting the habits of southerners, who provide them- 
selves with a roof-garden for a pleasant lounge in the hot sum- 
mer twilights. Most of the local gardens on lower levels have 
their pergola—a pillared walk, tapestried throughout the leafy 
months by the thick greenery of vines. And the language is 
la dolce favella. 

Descending the Alps from the Swiss side, and passing down 
to the Lago Maggiore by the Pilgrims’ Road, just below the 
church built over the tomb of // Beato d’Jurea (Fra Bartolomeo, 
of the vision), an odd example of Italian naivet¢é greets the way- 
farer. On the end gable of a little hostelry stands a brightly- 
colored fresco, representing the Assumption. Underneath the 
painting is a long wooden shelf on brackets, laden with jars 
of flowers, candlesticks, and a lighted lamp. Just under this pious 
decoration (it is very like a class-room altar) there is an in- 
scription. The traveller first jumps to the conclusion that it is 
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an aspiration, a text, a dedication—in short, something reli- 
gious; but it is nothing of the sort. On closer inspection it 
reads: Vendita di vino, birra, egassose; or, “Wine, beer, and 
effervescing drinks sold here”’! 

They are fond of open-air painted letterings for the walls about 
Locarno. A _ peasant’s house bears the 
words: Tempore felict, multi numeran- 
tur amici. Si fortuna exit, nullus amt- 
cus erit,. (“Happy days, friends in 
numbers. Fortune turns her back, no 
friend remains.’’) 


A GRANDMOTHER FROM LOCARNO, 


Is it not a vague echo from Ovid's “Tristia” ? 


“Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos: 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.” 
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Have we, in this motto, the taste of a pessimist peasant? Or 
did some simple soul ask an irascible man of letters to select 
his motto for him? The passing stranger is unequal to the task 
of resolving these questions. 

One trait of the Locarnese is more Swiss than Italian, 
namely, their extraordinary industry. The women carry enor- 
mous loads on their shoulders, in baskets called gierdt... Lambs, 
kids, calves, some stone’s-weight of bread, a cask of. wine, a 
colossal pile of roped leaves for bedding for the cattle, hemp 
for rope-making or for weaving the coarse, home-made linen, 
or fire-wood, can be put inside or heaped upon a gierlo. ‘Often 
the wood-cutters, or the gatherers of broken branches, are hardly 
to be seen for their burdens. Birnam Wood staggers swiftly 
up to Dunsinane; and no one, save the foreigner, is startled. 

The industrious children who follow their grazing goats 
are knitting as they walk. The old dame, who watches her 
cow in the orchard, plies the distaff. The mountain-sides are 
terraced, and land is created where, originally, there were but 
cliff and precipice. In this old-fashioned corner of the globe 
the people still wear “ costume.” The women have dark dresses 
and dark aprons, brightened by the snowy sleeves of their 
“empire waists.” Every valley seems to have some small dis- 
tinguishing feature in its uniform, so that neighbors recognize 
each other at a long distance. Taken one by one, none of the 
local dresses may seem very beautiful—for there is little charm 
of color; a figure tied in across the chest, or even just below 
the armpits, may lack beauty of form; and the heavy wooden 
shoes, like pattens, strike the unaccustomed beholder as very 
clumsy. Still, a crowd of these peasant-women, in the Locarno 
market-place, is highly picturesque. They are Italian in their 
taste for rainbow-colored head-gear—tying bright ’kerchiefs over 
their hair, whether it be still -youthfully dark, or silvered, or 
snowy. Otherwise, their uniforms are strangely dull in hue, 
compared with other southern costumes. 

Early and late these peasants toil. The sun is bountiful to 
them. Corn waves in yellow patches on the shoulders of the 
mountains, just below where the chestnuts grow, beyond which 
again the stone-pines flourish. Half-way down the hillsides there 
are olives, vines, root-crops, and vegetables; and, by the shores 
of the Great Lake, glorious sub-tropical gardens. Their “own 
Madonna” blesses her faithful children still from the -pillar-like 
‘Sasso '’"—blesses them’ with sunshine and -the healthiest .of 
climates, and some of the finest fruits of the earth. 
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OLD ROME AND YOUNG ITALY. 


BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


ME RESCRIPTION or lapse of time is the magic 
f elixir which is supposed in territorial affairs to 
transmute the wrong of unlawful possession into 
the right of legal ownership. It is by virtue of 
« aateaee “= twenty-five years of possession that “ United 
Italy ” asks the world this year to condone and smile approval 
on her occupancy of the Papal territory and the City of Rome. 
The astounding effrontery of the spectacle touches the depths 
of cynicism in politics. The ambassadors of the great powers 
are asked to participate in the celebration of an event which 
strikes at the very root of the principle which ambassadors 
represent—the principle of public faith. The seizure of Silesia 
by Frederick had a more respectable claim to anniversary honors 
than the event which “ United Italy” now celebrates; the na- 
tions might with as much reason be asked to celebrate the parti- 
tion of Poland. When international perfidy becomes a glory 
and an honor to those guilty of it, then Europe may decently 
be asked to join with a successful marauder in revelling over 
his broken pledges. Now, the law of nations affords no prece- 
dent for the condonation of international robbery. It gives the 
usurper no prescriptive title, further than what he is able to 
make good by the strong hand. This is a fact so well estab- 
lished by manifold precedents that it is entirely unnecessary to 
warn United Italy of the danger she stands in from any sudden 
fluctuation in the game of European politics. By a gambler’s 
chance she won; by another she may lose any day. And is 
the civilized world, in its sober senses, to be asked to counte- 
nance the principle that violence and plunder are permissible 
because the plunderer is strong and the victim weak? This is, 
indeed, the principle which Italy is asking the world to sanction 
by its celebration of the events of Porta Pia. 

To the middle-aged readers of to-day it is unnecessary to re- 
call the facts of the seizure of Rome by the army of Victor 
Emmanuel. To the young it is not irrelevant to rehearse the 
salient facts of the case. For more than a decade of years pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the war between France and Germany 
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two forces, diametrically opposed in principle but co-operating 
for a common object, had been converging on Rome, with a 
view to its absorption and the overthrow of its government. 
On the one hand were the tatterdemalion legionaries of the 
Revolution, whose apostles were Mazzini and Garibaldi—hordes 
of assassins and carbonari, atheists and blasphemers, whose idea 
of patriotism was plunder, and the means of attaining Italian 
unity the stiletto. On the other, the organized forces of the 
Piedmontese government, which, profiting by the French suc- 
cesses over Austria, advanced into Lombardy and occupied the 
Quadrilateral, and, moving downwards from Turin with the march 
of the Revolution, successively made its temporary headquarters 
at Milan and afterwards at Florence, preparatory for a dash at 
Rome whenever the fitting opportunity appeared to present it- 
self. This monarchical force saw nothing flagitious in utilizing 
the forces of the Revolution, whose ostensible metive was the 
establishment of a Republic; and the Revolution was equally 
flexible in its attitude towards the monarchy, whose sworn foe 
it affected to be. Under the astute guidance of Cavour and 
the friendly co-operation of the English Prime Minister, Lord 
Palmerston, the movement for “Italian unity” was so engi- 
neered as to blind the European governments to the real nature 
of the agitation, and the means by which it was sought to be 
accomplished. Whilst the Garibaldian sans-culottes were sent 
into the territory of the Papal States to ply the dagger and 
make anarchy, the troops of Victor Emmanuel were massed along 
the border, with the benevolent object of “ maintaining order.” 
The Garibaldian rabble were held in check by the Papal Zouaves, 
under the chivalrous General de Lamoriciére, and were com- 
pletely routed later on by a number of French troops at Men- 
tana. But on the declaration of war in 1870 the French troops 
were withdrawn, and the cry “On to Rome!” arose from the 
revolutionists all over Italy. Victor Emmanuel affected to bow 
to the national will. The desire to gratify Italian aspirations 
became a more potent influence with the son of Charles Albert, 
the “ Re Galant’uomo,” than the faith of treaties and the honor 
of nations; and hence, without a shadow of justification for the 
deed, the Italian army was ordered to march against Rome, as 
against a foreign invader, and summon it to surrender. Pius 
IX. was not the man to yield up the trust confided to him by 
divine commission at the behest of any spoiler, and the insolent 
demand was rejected. Then the artillery of the invader added 
its voice to the shout of the Revolution, and ere many hours 
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were over a breach was made in the walls, at the gate called 
the Porta Pia, and though the gap was heroically defended by 
the handful of Papal Zouaves, the Pope, seeing that further 
bloodshed would be in vain, commanded a surrender, and the 
city was occupied by the army of “ United Italy.” 

These are the simple facts of the case up to that point. 
The first act in the drama had been successfully played. Open 
international: robbery had been done in the face of the Euro- 
pean powers, and not one had uttered a word of protest. The 
Papal States and the City of Rome were ‘as truly an integral 
part of the European comity as Switzerland was, or Belgium, 
or Holland, or any of the lesser states which, surrounded by 
powerful neighbors, are guaranteed in their sovereignty by the 
usage of nations and their own inherent right. It is a vital 
principle in international ethics that no unprovoked aggression 
shall be made by large states against small ones, and even if 
the smaller give provocation it is likewise the understanding 
that the small one shall not be absorbed or wiped out if de- 
feated, since its existence is necessary to the preservation of 
the peace amongst the others. But all these considerations had 
been flung to the winds by the government of Victor Emman- 
uel. It seized upon its prey without the smallest pretext of 
provocation ; and when the crime had been accomplished it set 
about the work of adding sacrilege to plunder. The sequestra- 
tion of an immense number of churches and religious institu- 
tions followed the seizure of the pope's palace of the Quirinal 
for the king’s use. Scores of religious establishments were 
broken up and their inmates sent adrift. The revenues of the 
church were pounced upon; the sack of Rome by the Goths 
and Vandals was imitated, but on a far more formidable plan, 
for those barbarians were but transient visitors, whilst their imi- 
tators had come to take up a permanent abode. To furnish a 
cover for these monstrous proceedings the Italian Parliament 
was called together, and asked to pass a measure called a Law of 
Guarantees, whose object was to tender the pope as Head of 
the Church an annual income, in lieu of the revenues forcibly 
seized, and to provide incomes for as many of the clergy as 
the government deemed to be necessary for the spiritual work 
of the: city. But Pius IX. unhesitatingly rejected any such 
compromise with the shameless spoilers of the church. He 
would have none of the money offered him, and his successor, 
Leo XIII., has no less nobly stood by the indefeasible. rights of 
the Holy See. Not a penny of that allocation has ever been 
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touched by either of the popes; and it is safe to prophesy that 
as long as the Italian government remains in Rome in the 
position of an intruder and a usurper, so long will the Papal 
policy treat it as a criminal not to be bargained with or entitled 
by any means to have its felony compounded. . Neither pope 
has left the Vatican since the invader entered the city. The 
Pontiff has no freedom of movement through the city which the 
popes have made. He is practically a prisoner in his home. 
But both Pius and Leo have unflinchingly stood up for the 
right of the church and the right of the temporal sovereignty 
ever since the usurpation. They have again and again pro- 
tested against the continuance of this usurpation, and the 
hampering of their action in the government of the church by 
the constant encroachments and the incessant meddling of the 
secular authorities. No notice—no official notice, at least—has 
been taken of these protests. Only the world of listening and 
observing Catholicism has noted them. But they may bear 
fruit more suddenly than the indifferent listeners think. The 
pope has not been dethroned from his temporal position. 
He is there the acknowledged sovereign still, and his services 
as mediator and arbitrator are often sought by outside powers. 
The dynasty which was responsible for the assault on Rome, 
by its withdrawal of a useless handful of troops, has been swept 
from the face of the earth, and the dynasty of the spoiler ap- 
pears to be tottering to its fall, while he himself has been 
summoned to account for the violent hands he dared to lay upon 
the Church of God. Louis Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel were 
not the first monarchs to find it is not a good thing to lay 
sacrilegious hands upon the pope and the church. These re- 
main no matter who comes or goes, while the prize of the 
spoilers crumbles in their hands like Dead Sea fruit. 

It is always monarchs who are in. desperate straits who 
resort to enterprises of a nature palatable to the mob. The 
necessity of Louis Napoleon was cruel when he resolved to 
appeal to French hatred of Germany; the Revolution almost 
held his throat in its merciless fingers. The need of Victor 
Emmanuel was still-greater. It was not alone that an empty 
exchequer and a plethoric list of demands upon it made his 
life miserable, but thé dogs of the Revolution kept barking at 
his heels. He was forced on as by an irresistible fate, until he 
found himself. before the walls of Rome, to be used as a batter- 
ing ram against the sacred gates by the common enemies of 
pope and monarchy. This great international crime—this out- 
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rage against heaven and human law—overtopped all previous 
infamies of lawless confiscation in daring sacrilege; in mag- 
nitude of spoliation it simply baffles the powers of description. 
Hundreds of churches, monasteries, and nunneries, throughout 
the Italian peninsula, were seized, their inmates ruthlessly turned 
out, their pictures, furniture, and fittings sold by auction, and 
the buildings themselves turned into barracks or dens of in- 
famy. The amount of revenue diverted from pious uses during 
these twenty-five years can never be adequately ascertained. 
To measure it millions of dollars must be brought before the 
mind, and these millions measured by the thousand. No such 
spolia opima were ever before gathered in by conquering 
hordes; but it was wealth poured, as it were, into a sieve. 
“United Italy”’ has gained nothing by it. Beggary was one of 
the reasons which drove her to robbery; beggary more hope- 
less stares her in the face now, after twenty-five years’ enjoy- 
ment of the riches of the church. 

But it is not even as the maximum act of vandalism and 
fraud that we are called upon to consider the seizure of Rome. 
There are much higher crimes than those against civilization ; 
there are crimes against God—crimes whose direct aim it is to 
insult the majesty of God and trample the cross of the Saviour 
in the dust. This crime is facile princeps of all that horrifying 
category. No concealment of their objects was made by the 
leaders of the Revolution. To destroy Catholicism root and 
branch throughout Europe was the object they openly pro- 
fessed; and not only Catholicism, but all Christianity. ‘‘ We 
cannot advance one step without striking the Cross” was the 
declaration of Giuseppe Farrari, one of the foremost Revolu- 
tionists. “Italy has risen against the system of Christianity. 
_ The Italian people is called upon to destroy Christianity,” 
declared Signor Crispi, now the Prime Minister of “ United 
Italy.” ‘‘ Between us and the Pope there can be no truce.” 
The cries of these reformers bear indeed a remarkable resem- 
blance to those which Milton puts into the mouths of the 
demons in Paradise Lost. 

It would not be decent for Catholic rulers, as those of the 
house of Savoy professedly are, to openly countenance such 
shocking impiety as this, but decency might have led them also 
to discountenance it in their ministers and in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. But such was not the case. The sentiments uttered 
over and over again by radical deputies in that assembly dif- 
fered only in form of phraseology from the platform cries of 
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the revolutionists. The course of the rulers and the ministers 
was indeed baser, for they added to impiety in deed the odious 
vice of hypocrisy. They professed to aim merely at abolishing 
the temporal power of the pope; it was not long ere they dis- 
closed the intention to control the spiritual power as well. 
Various measures were introduced into the Chamber of Depu- 
ties with that object, the most notorious of which, known as 
the Law on Clerical Abuses, struck directly at the religious 
work of the Catholic Church in Italy. Acts for the purpose of 
compelling the clergy to do military duty, and other measures 
of an equally oppressive character, soon demonstrated that 
there was something more in view in the seizure of the capital 
of Catholic Christendom than the mere abolition of the pope’s 
temporal power. 

The courage with which the beloved Pontiff, Pius IX., con- 
stantly raised his voice in protest against these iniquities, sur- 
rounded though he was by his enemies, must always excite our 
admiration. In that ringing Allocution which electrified Europe 
in the March of 1877 the Holy Father put himself on record thus: 

“But do not think, venerable brethren, that amid so many 
misfortunes, which afflict us and weigh heavily upon us, our 
soul gives way in despair, or that this confidence with which we 
await the decrees of the Almighty and Eternal God is failing 
us. In truth, since the day on which, after the usurpation of 
our state, we formed the resolution of remaining at Rome 
rather than of seeking a tranquil hospitality in foreign countries, 
and that with the intention of keeping a vigilant guard by the 
tomb of St. Peter for the defence of Catholic interests, we 
have never ceased, with the help of God, to fight for the 
triumph of his cause; and we still keep up the fight, nowhere 
giving way to the enemy unless we are driven back by force, 
so as to preserve the little that still remains after the irruption 
of these men who sack and pillage and strain every nerve to 
destroy all. Where other aids have failed us for the defence 
of the rights of the church and of religion, we have made use 
of our voice and our protests. You can testify to this your- 
selves, you who have shared the same dangers and the same 
sorrows as we have. You have, in effect, frequently heard the 
words which we have spoken, either in reproof of fresh attacks 
or in protest against the ever-increasing violence of our ene- 
mies, or when instructing the faithful by wise counsels, lest- they 
should fall into the snares of the wicked, which are covered by 
a kind of would-be religion, and lest they should allow them- 
selves to be surprised by the perverse doctrines of false breth- 
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ren. May God grant that they, at last, heed the warning of 
our words and turn their attention to us, whose duty and great- 
est interest it is to maintain our authority and systematically 
defend our cause, the justest and the holiest of all causes! For 
is it possible that their prudence fails to discern that it is use- 
less to count on the solid and true prosperity of nations, on 
tranquillity and order among peoples, and on the stability of 
power with those who wield the sceptre, if the authority of the 
church, which maintains all justly constituted societies by the 
bond of religion, is disregarded and violated with impunity, 
and if her Supreme Head cannot enjoy full liberty in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry, and remains subject to the good will of 
another power?” 

It may be said, and has again and again been said, even 
by Catholics, that this is not a religious question, but a secular 
question—a question for the Italian people to decide. Admit- 
ting for argument’s sake that religion has nothing to do with it, 
and that international right is equally out of the question, let 
us see what material gain has accrued to Italy from the triumph 
of the Revolution. The taxation during the quarter of a cen- 
tury under review has increased in the enormous ratio of about 
five hundred per cent. Italy has borrowed to the last cent she 
can borrow. Her public debt stood in 1890 at $2,500,000,000. 
On this she has to pay an annual interest of $153,000,000. To 
meet this enormous drain the resources of the tax-devisers are 
exhausted.’ Nearly all the necessaries of life are taxed—sugar, 
salt, tea, coffee—everything which enters into the daily food 
of the people. There is a house-tax reaching down to the 
hovel; the shopkeeper is taxed for his store and the peasant 
for his pig-sty. Many of the articles which pay duty are taxed 
_ several multiplicands of their value. So intolerable is the bur- 

den that the whole of Sicily rose in revolt against it last year, 
and the cry was that the rule of the much-anathematized King 
Bomba was bliss compared to that of “ United Italy.” In this 
way the great crime of the Revolution has been terribly avenged, 
and the vengeance necessarily was indiscriminate; all the people 
feel it. They are plundered as no people ever before were 
plundered ; and the plunderers are in the Parliament and in the 
king’s councils. In the name of unity and progress they have 
been robbed and enslaved. 

It is no wonder that, seeing these things, thoughtful men 
outside Italy, as well as within her borders, have begun to cast 
about for a solution of so terrible an ¢mpasse. It appears to 
be, indeed, impossible that the present situation can exist much 
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longer. It has been suggested several times that Italy should 
seek a reconciliation with the Papacy, and there is no doubt 
that the great heart of Leo XIII. would only all too gladly 
welcome any genuine approaches towards such a desirable: end. 
He has declared his mind very clearly on the subject, showing 
that whilst willing to forgive, he claims for the Roman Pontiffs 
full liberty and freedom from secular interference in the govern- 
ment of the church. In an Encyclical Letter of June, 1877, his 
Holiness laid down these propositions: 

“ What may be said generally of the temporal power of the 
popes holds still more strongly and in a special way of Rome. 
Its destinies are written large across all its history; that is to 
say, as in the designs of Providence all human events have 
been ordered towards Christ and his Church, so ancient Rome 
and its empire were founded for the sake of Christian Rome; 
and it was not without a special disposition of Providence that 
St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, turned his steps towards 
this metropolis of the pagan world, to become its pastor and 
to hand down to it for ever the authority of the Supreme 
Apostolate. It is thus that the fate of Rome has been bound 
up in a sacred and indissoluble way with that of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ; and when, with the dawn of happier times,. Con- 
stantine the Great resolved to transfer the seat of the empire 
to the East, we must admit with truth that it was the hand of 
Providence guiding him, that the new destinies of the Rome 
of the popes might be the more easily accomplished. It is 
certain that about this epoch, thanks to the times and cir- 
cumstances, without offence and without the opposition of any 
one, by the most legitimate means, the popes became the mas- 
ters of the city even in a political sense; and as such they 
held it until our own day. It is not necessary now to recall 
the immense benefit and the glory with which the popes have 
covered the city of their choice—a glory and benefaction which 
for that matter are written in indestructible letters upon the 
monuments and the history of all the ages. It is needless to 
point out that, deep graven upon her every limb, Rome bears 
the mark of the pontiffs; and that she belongs to the popes by 
titles such and so many that no prince, whoever he be, can 
show the like for any city in his kingdom. Nevertheless it is 
necessary to lay stress upon this, that the arguments in favor 
of the independence and freedom of the Holy See in the exer- 
cise of its apostolic ministry, become clothed with a new and 
special force when they are applied to Rome, the natural see 
of the Roman Pontiffs, the centre of the life of the church, and 
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the capital of the Catholic world. Here, where the pope 
habitually dwells, whence he directs, administers, and governs, 
in order that the faithful of the whole world may be able in 
all confidence and security to offer the homage, fidelity, and 
obedience which in conscience they owe; in this spot, if possi- 
ble, the pope ought to be placed in such a condition of free- 
dom, that not only shall his liberty not be contravened, in fact, 
by any one whoever he may be, but that this shall also be 
absolutely evident to every one; and this not owing to condi- 
tions subject to change and at the mercy of events, but from 
their nature stable and lasting. Here more than anywhere 
the development of Catholic life, the solemnity of its worship, 
respect for and public observance of the laws of the church, 
the quiet and legal existence of all Catholic institutions ought 
to be possible and without fear of hindrance. 

“From all this it may easily be understood how incumbent 
it is upon the Roman Pontiffs, and how sacred is their duty, 
to defend and uphold the civil sovereignty and its lawfulness; 
a duty which is rendered still more sacred by the obligation of 
an oath. It would be folly to pretend that they would them- 
selves sacrifice along with the temporal power that which they 
hold. most precious and dear; we mean that liberty in the 
government of the church for which their predecessors have 
always so gloriously struggled. 

“We certainly, by the grace of God, will not fail in our 
duty, and without the restoration of a true and effective sover- 
eignty, such as our independence and the dignity of the Holy 
See require, do not see any open way to an understanding and 
peace. The whole Catholic world, very jealous of the indepen- 
dence of its head, will never rest until justice has been done 
to his most righteous demands.”’ 

In war there are victories which are as costly as defeats: 
Young Italy’s victory over Old Rome is of that Pyrrhic order. 
It is a victory which clings around the conqueror like the 
poisoned shirt of the centaur around the limbs of the hero, in 
the myth. Young Italy places in vain her effigies of Garibaldi 
over against the Vatican palace, to insult the most august head 
in Europe; in vain she rears her figure of Bruno to outrage the 
religion of Christ. The church lives on, whilst the serpents of 
debt. and decrepitude tighten their folds about the tender 
limbs of the callow stripling and disable while they madden, 
like the doomed youths in the Laécoon. It needs no prophetic 
eye to discern the approach of a change. Gradually it is being 
realized in Europe that the Papacy is an indispensable institu- 
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tion; and that to be a useful institution it must be free. 
Thoughtful men, even non-Catholics, have long ago recognized 
this, and confessed that if Italy is to be saved from destruction 
—from the triumph of blaspheming socialism on the one hand, 
and the dishonorable grave of national bankruptcy on the 
other—it must be through a restoration of the freedom of the 
church and a reconciliation with the foremost of Italian citizens, 
the illustrious occupant of the Chair of Peter. By such a re- 
conciliation the vast power of Catholic Italy, now held in 
check and neutralized by the continuance of the cause of 
quarrel, would be liberated and set in motion to stimulate the 
pulses of the national life. The most effectual barrier against 
the inroads of socialism would be found in this now dormant 
power; the credit of the country would rise with a bound on 
the news. of the healing of this long-open sore; and the great 
Italian nation, united from end to end and undisturbed by a 
rankling domestic wound, would then be free and unimpeded 
in the working out of its own destiny. Then, and not until 
then, will it be possible to realize the aphorism of Cavour: 
“Ttalia fara di se.” 


I have nothing to add to the foregoing article, written by 
my request, in accordance with the desire of the Most Rever- 
end Archbishop, except to give it my endorsement. 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD has steadily and consistently de- 
fended and advocated the cause of Papal Infallibility and Papal 
Sovereignty. Its conductors have always endeavored to receive 
all the instructions emanating from the Holy See with docility 
and obedience. 

I desire and I hope that the wicked party of the invaders 
and oppressors of Rome may be speedily overthrown, and Leo 
XIII. be seated, in triumph and security, on the throne of his 
predecessors. In saying this, I express the unanimous senti- 
ment of the members, of the Congregation of St. Paul, and of 
the Catholic clergy and laity of the United States. 

I wish for no disaster to the nation and people of Italy; 
but, on the contrary, for their true Christian regeneration, and 
temporal prosperity. The liberation, exaltation, and triumph of 
the Holy Roman Church is necessary for this end, as well as for 
the welfare of all Christendom, and of all mankind. May God 
speed the day when the restoration of the Sovereign Pontiff to the 
possession of his temporal rights shall inaugurate this happy era! 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 
VOL, EXII.—8 








BIRTH-PLACE OF GILBERT STUART, NARRAGANSETT, R. I. 


AN ARTIST PHILOSOPHER. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


Ht OW and then appears a man whose destiny seems 
to be to dazzle the world. Every age and 
every land produces them; and Dame Fortune, 
instead of being elusive, seems to delight in 
falling at their feet in obsequious service. The 

last half of the eighteenth century was particularly rich in such 
examples, not only in America but throughout all Europe, and 
the advent of names that were to become bulwarks of history 
was of almost daily occurrence. And among all these dazzling 
figures none was more picturesque and remarkable than that of 
Gilbert Stuart, the artist. 

Sprung from an obscure part of Rhode Island, at a time 
when art was at a low ebb in America, he crossed the sea and 
at almost a single bound gained a recognized position among 
the foremost artists of the Old World. Even while in the 
studio of his friend and teacher, West, he demanded and 
received prices for his work second only to those paid to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

Almost as soon as he commenced his studies his genius 
began to outstrip the precepts of his masters. His fellow-stu- 
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dents scoffed, then admired, then followed. The public saw 
his pictures and credited them to his master, then learned the 
mistake and paid him homage. West remarked to one of the 
other pupils one day: “It is of no use to steal Stuart’s colors; 
if you want to paint as he does you must steal his eyes.” 

Most artists have years of precarious toil and repeated dis- 
appointments before they win fame or fortune, and not a small 
proportion of them go through life with only a modicum of 
either. When Stuart crossed the sea he twas poor and un- 
known; when he left his patron’s studio, a few years later, he 
engaged expensive apartments and began to entertain royally. 
He was remarkably gifted in conversational powers; quick, 
sympathetic, and humorous; and there was nothing in all. the 
world he liked so well as to have a large circle of congenial 
spirits around him—painters, poets, musicians, droll fellows, 
actors, authors, and talented men of any professional or social 
line. Already he had a wide acquaintance among the nobility, 
and it was becoming a recognized fad for the fashionable world 
to have portraits painted by Stuart. Orders and money poured 
in on him; but as it freely came, so it freely went. He worked 
industriously during the forenoon, but always reserved the 
afternoons and evenings for his friends and social intercourse. 
A characteristic story is told of his arranging seven cloak-pegs 
in the hall, and then informing his friends that whoever called 
and found one of the pegs empty was to understand that he 
was invited to remain to dinner, but if the pegs were full he 
was to go away and try to come earlier the next day. In this 
connection Stuart says of himself: “I tasked myself to six 
sitters a day; these done I flung down my palette and pencils, 
took my hat and ran about and around the park for an hour, 
then home, got ready for dinner, approached my drawing-room 
with the certainty of meeting as clever men as could be found 
in society; and what added to this comfort, I knew not what 
or who they might be until I saw them, and this produced a 
variety every day without any trouble.” 

This lavish profusion of the present and utter disregard for 
the future was characteristic of Stuart’s whole life. Anything 
that pleased himself or his friends must be had, whatever the 
cost. He kept no accounts, and frequently did not know 
whether pictures had been paid for or not. Receipts were a 
bother, so he did not take them, and in consequence was often 
obliged to pay bills the second time. Once he purchased a 
stock-farm and paid about four thousand dollars down, but no 
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papers were passed, and when the man died the payment 
became another item in the long list of the artist’s losses. 

But such things troubled him little. He was always crowded 
with orders, and when in debt, or in pressing need for money, 
had but to task himself to a few hours at his easel to remove 


STUART’S PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


all present need for anxiety. People considered it a privilege 
t> sit to him, and were ready to pay anything he thought 
p-oper to charge them. He painted the portraits of his majesty, 
George III., and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Sir Joshua Reynolds, John Kemble, Colonel 
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Barré, and distinguished characters and nobles almost without 
number. 

But assured as were his professional and social success, and 
strong as were the inducements held out for the future, he had 
a constant longing to return to America. His great ambition 
was to paint the portrait of Washington, and at last he yielded 
to the inclination and threw up all his engagements. and: orders. 

Almost the first letter he received after reaching New York 
was a request for him to come to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
paint the portrait of the Duke of Kent, who. offered to send a 
ship-of-war for him; but he declined, for it was his fixed deter- 
mination to paint Washington at any sacrifice. Removing to 


STUART’S PORTRAIT OF MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


Philadelphia he took a house on the south-east corner of Fifth 
and Chestnut Streets. This building is still standing, with some 
slight alterations. Here he painted his first portrait of Wash- 
ington, and it was only when he was too much overrun with 
work and his time was too much taken up with callers that he 
removed to Germantown, where the ruins of the building in 
which he painted may still be seen. 

At this time Philadelphia was unusually attractive. Congress 
met there, and the society of the place was noted for its beau- 
tiful women and brave men. Mr. and Mrs. Washington were 
central figures, and the “ Republican Court” has described the 
delightful entertainments which were given by the President’s 
wife. 
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Stuart was pre-eminently a society man. He was a fine 
musician and played well on many instruments, his voice was 
flexible and rich, and his wit was keen and sparkling. He 
went everywhere, and his house on Chestnut Street was daily 
the resort of many prominent and fashionable persons. Here 
he painted most of the beautiful portraits that have come down 
to us: Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Bingham, the Marchioness 
D’Yrujo, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, and many 
others. And it was here that he painted portraits of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, and other distinguished men of the period. 

Gilbert Stuart was an extraordinary man, and was not only 
one of the first painters of his time, but one who would have 
found distinction easy in any other profession or walk of life. 
His mind was of strong and original cast, his perceptions as 
clear as they were just, and in the power of illustration he has 
rarely been equalled—in a word, he was in its widest sense a 
philosopher in his art. 





AT MOONRISE. 


BY M. T. WAGGAMAN. 


OND the mists the constellations stand, 
Faint fiery ciphers of the Trinity, 
To which the Angel Azrael holds the key ; 
Dark sapphire shadows whelm the level land, 

Upon the salt wind seems to float a band 

Of phantoms, whilst the vast, melodious sea 

Vibrates with mystic music. Ceaselessly, 

The tides pour blanched libations on the strand. 

The black east flushes,—the horizon burns,— 

From out the deeps the red moon bursts. Blood-bright 

The waters blaze and dartle ruby stars; 

Surcharged with Beauty, my vain spirit yearns 

To flower forth its rapture to the night, 

Yet trembles,—conscious of Art’s icy bars. 

Ocean City, Maryland. 





OLD HoUsES I HAVE KNOWN. 


OLD HOUSES | HAVE KNOWN. 


BY M, DE BRIANCON. 
CHANTMERLE. 


® HE name of this place means Song of Blackbird, 
and in visiting it once more I seem to hear 
again the morning music of life in happy child- 
hood. The house is of gray stone, very old, very 
gray, with mullioned windows extremely high 
up, more picturesque than cozy. On the lawn in front stands 
a stone statue of St. Peter with a bunch of keys in his hand ; 
he rests on a pile of stones, he and they being some of the — 
adébris of the old monastery, of which indeed the house itself 
is a part. May—she is my eldest sister—told me the hobgob- 
lins come in after night-fall and take the coats and hats in the 
entrance lobby; that is ¢a// for disembodied spirits. But all the 
same the place zs haunted. We have Lady Ann’s chamber, 
which we kindly keep as a guest-room. Every night at twelve 
o'clock precisely the door of that room mysteriously opens—it 
makes my blood run cold to think of it,—not the door you en- 
ter by, but another at the far end, leading, I can’t tell where, 
up a steep, dark staircase. I think it was a way to the old 
chapel now in ruins. If you were in this house at night you 
would hear awful sounds, as of barrels bursting in the old monks’ 
cellars underneath. We children were just as happy for all 
this. We had a beautiful garden with two entrances; one cov- 
ered in the spring-time with lilac in flower and the other with 
laburnum. How we rioted and racketed all summer! not only 
there, but a little way beyond where the abbot had his fish- 
ponds, and beyond that again the old graveyard, where they 
had_ left a stone coffin unfilled, with just a stone pillow for the 
head ; we were always fitting ourselves. into this, and in and 
out of the ruined walls we found grand hiding-places. And do 
you think we slept one whit the less soundly because when the 
wind was from the west and sighed along the corridors you 
could hear all night the pitter-patter on the priest’s walk? That 
is where Father Francis tells his beads year in year out. What 
delightful walks we took over the hills and far away and through 
the deep woods where grew anemones, blue hyacinths, and 
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primroses. Set in the midst of these was a chapel—much 
more beautiful than any I have seen since. I never hear rooks 
cawing or peacocks screaming without thinking of that chapel 
in the woods. There were statues and pictures there, and my 
sister, who was very little, said she did not fancy the saints, 
who were so fine, would think much of her in her cotton gown, 
but my little brother said: ‘‘Why do they put the saints like 
that? They don’t look so in heaven ; they have got their bodies 
on.” The same little boy would not go out of doors when the 
stars were shining because he thought the great bear would eat 
him. When first he remarked the stars he said he knew heaven 
was up there all right, for there were little chinks in the floor 
and the light showed through. We thought our Lord was born 
again every Christmas night, and that we had presents at Christ- 
‘ mas-time because the three kings brought some to the dear In- 
fant Jesus and we had to be like him. Is this the same world 
that we live in now? the same blue sea and sky? the same 
sweet flowers and sun? Oh, no! childhood is fairyland, and the 
golden gates are bolted if once you step outside. Our happy 
little band was a chain with broken links ; there were three small 
green graves which nestled near the old church by the castle; 
and our fond mother when her living children slept, those who 
were still left to her, and she had tucked them in and sat be- 
side them in the shadowy room, oh! then, she opened wide her 
tender arms and gathered to her bosom her angel children, those 
who had flown heavenward at their early dawn of time, caressed 
them, wept over them sweetest of good-nights—to those who 
had no night but day for evermore. She taught us in a hun- 
dred ways always to remember them. We used to find their like- 
nesses in pictures of angels: “ This is Ally’s likeness, mamma ; 
and this one little Willie's; and here is Julie, dear little Julie!” 
Our mother kept us close together in her heart, and now is 
gone to see those other little ones; she had not to go with 
them when they went; they had no fear in going, even in go- 
ing alone; it was not far, and the road was not dark. Children 
are so near heaven; but the longer we live the further off, alas! 
we seem to get. I know that the childhood we had and the 
childhood we remember are not the same, yet when all is said 
and done methinks it is the bluest bit in our earthly sky. 


TEMPLE MUNGRET. 


When my sister May was nineteen, and I—Monica—four 
years younger, we went for a time to Ireland and stayed with 
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her godmother, who lived at Temple Mungret. I shall never 
forget the first time we rode on an outside car. I said to the 
coachman, “Don’t. people ever fall off these things?” “I 
s’pose they do, miss,” said he quaintly. This place is situated 
on a slight eminence east of the Shannon, which it overlooks, 
two or three miles distant from Limerick. The very spot on 
which the house stands was once the site of a building used by 
the Knights Templars as a hospital for their sick, their castle 
being near at hand. Some few hundred yards south of Temple 
Mungret stands the ruin of the ancient Abbey of Mungret, at 
one time said to contain fifteen hundred monks. It is related 
that Alfred the Great received in part his education in this 
monastery. There is a funny little story told of the learning of 
these monks, who were of the Order of St. Augustine. The 
religious of another monastery, also famed for erudition, were 
anxious to know if the reports of their science which had 
reached them were well founded; they therefore sent some of 
their brethren to visit them to see if their knowledge equalled 
their own. The monks of Mungret, instructed of their proceed- 
ings and not knowing if they should be able to stand the con- 
test with honor, disguised some of their novices as washer- 
women and sent them to wash in a stream over which the other 
monks had to pass. When they drew near and saw the women 
they began inquiring of them the way to the abbey, and asked 
them many questions, to all of which the apparent washer- 
women answered in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, old French, etc. 
Immediately the travellers began to consult among themselves 
and decided it would be better not to continue their journey, 
for said they: “If the common people of this country are so 
learned what must the monks be?” I almost love that old 
abbey and the silent dead who sleep so peacefully beneath. It 
is a beautiful relic of past ages of devotion, and very sad and 
ghostly it looks of evenings. Two tall trees have struggled 
through the east window where the holy altar once stood. A 
king, the founder, lies below. Does his royal dust shudder from 
contact with the plebeian bones of these later times? They lie 
alongside now, but do they sleep, those buried ones? I often 
look across moonlight nights and ask myself questions as to 
how they feel and how we shall feel some day—the unseen 
world is close around us, oh! nearer than we think. This same 
spring, when May and I were in England, we took a walk one 
evening ; shall we ever forget it? We came by wooded lanes 
to a time-worn church, and thought we would go through the 
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neat, grassy burial ground surrounding it, and if the door were 
open inspect the building. This we did, and staying over-long 
so that the moon shone in through the high windows, we felt 
like going home. It was not dark; the moon comes up in 
spring before daylight is done, so May thought she would go 
upstairs to the belfry, which she did, whilst I went outside 
and waited for her in the porch. In a few minutes she came 
down pale and startled. What had she seen? Oh! she did 
not know; she had gained a little room at the top of the stairs 
and entering was attracted towards a door which she thought 
led to the tower; she opened this door and here some awful 
presence froze her; she did not-.wait to become more intimate- 
ly acquainted with it, but I have since heard that the village 
maidens share the same terrors and cannot be induced to go 
there after nightfall. You need not believe in ghosts to feel 
these things. 

How mild and soft the Irish climate is! Almost always there 
are tears in its eyes and often they fall. I think the Irish 
character has a gentle haze about it something like the climate, 
which makes it very attractive and softens angularities. How 
nicely they put things; even the beggars (at the church doors 
there are quantities of them, like there are in Italy) say such 
‘cute things; if you are walking with a gentleman for in- 
stance, “Arrah, thin, give us something for the sake of the 
purty lady.” A man feels like a brute to refuse. We often 
drove into Limerick, along the beautiful banks of the Shannon, 
especially on Sundays to church, when we always met a solitary 
individual walking out to attend the Protestant service at 
Raheen so as to make a quorum of three, that being the 
number necessary to obtain the government benefice. I think 
the clergyman’s wife and the clerk completed the congregation. 
This was before disestablishment. 

Ireland looks as if it wanted to be drained all over. May 
pretended she could not understand how Irish landlords were 
so poor, as they have no drains on their estates; they have been 
poorer since. One day she and I took a little boat and punted 
across the river to a place called Essex Lawn, which stands on 
the other side. During this short excursion we talked of seri- 
ous subjects, as usual when alone; of love, its pains and joys, 
and then the sin.of loving anything earthly too much with 
these immortal souls, and we concluded that an unfulfilled love 
might give more happiness than an accomplished one, seeing 
that familiarity breeds contempt and satiety destroys, and when 
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there is nothing more left to wish for should we not begin to 
want something else? I have learned since that love is 
immortal in its essence and consecrates the beloved object ; 
true love, image of God’s love for us, never tires; it is all that 
remains to us of the terrestrial Paradise. Adam and Eve 
brought it with them when they left; the angel with the flam- 
ing sword took pity on them and let it pass. We went up a 
long avenue and called on our friend Agnes, and we three girls 
together talked of things we prized—music and poetry and 
school-days, and touched a little on philosophy in a light girl- 
ish way, and piety, which is a woman’s crown, and makes all 
her virtues tender and sacred. Woman, the first to fall, should 
still be the first with many loving wiles and winning ways to 
bring her hapless partner back once more along the thorny 
road that leads to the Heaven they forfeited. We sat in the 
lingering summer in a room looking southward, a ruined castle 
beyond. Then we spoke of relics, and the little sister fetched 
a box containing such. “Do you keep relics?” said Agnes, 
innocent mementoes of her young life and those she had known 
and loved therein. Amid the relics was an old pocket-handker- 
chief with a faded name that I knew well in the corner. It 
was never washed since it had been a relic, she said; no doubt 
she feared to lose the poetry of Azs last touch upon it. We 
came back through the changing leaves and low-hanging clouds, 
rowed over, and thanked God that no vain or idle word had 
passed our lips created to praise and bless him for ever. “Oh, 
my dears!” said our hostess to us on our return, “what do you 
think? Miss R has run off with her groom; is it not dis- 
graceful? You would not do such a thing, May, would you?” 
“No, indeed!” replied my sister demurely, “ unless—unless 
it were a bridegroom.” There were plenty of would-be bride- 
grooms. about, and so many cages open for May, you never 
knew which she would fly into; but she was a bird not to be 
easily caught. One of those numerous lovers one day said to 
her, after a great many pretty speeches, “ But you must find 
our accents wretched.” ‘“ Nay,” she answered, “the accents of 
friendship are always delightful.” It is as natural for an Irish- 
man to make love as for the sun to shine on flowers, and this 
dear princess accepted all their adorations calmly and with a 
sweet unconsciousness as if it were a maiden’s daily crown of 
life to be so worshipped. How well I remember one time—it 
was in September—I was upstairs and leaning out of our room 
window, which looked down on a lovely archway of white star- 
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like clematis, now in full bloom. Under this May was standing 
with Will Yarrow; she looked so pretty in her soft pale blue, 
with her shining fair hair crowning her stately head. I heard 
him say: “It is a great mortification for me to be forced to 
love you so, for I do detest your nation” (you might not 
believe it; they are not over and above fond of us English, but 
loving and “king are different). Will was rather lame, but he 
had the sweetest voice; it was like music, hearing him talk. I 
saw him pick up a clematis spray that fell from her dress; was 
his love like its bloom, so light and frail? No; he crossed the 
ocean three times only to look at the outside of the house 
where she dwelt, because—oh, well! their paths lay diverse, 
and he for many a year knew in his heart “the constant 
anguish of patience,” but at last, like the blossoming of an aloe, 
an Indian Summer was granted them; when all hope of good 
things had vanished the best time came. Don’t you remem- 
ber, May, the odor of mignonette in the flower-beds, and in 
the pleasure-garden the roses blooming again like second loves, 
and the china-asters so grave and sweet adorning the gentle 
evenings, those evenings that climbed up the rosy western ways 
and slept on night’s starry bosom ? 
LES VIGIERS. 

Come with me to sunny France, far away down in Guienne, 
that lovely land that once belonged to the English; come to 
the Périgord, famous for good living, where you eat truffles and 
patés de foie gras, where there are no corn-fields but only vine- 
yards and verdant meadows, where you make your own claret. 
Here I stayed a winter in an old chateau—could it have been 
winter? All the time ‘twas glowing sunshine, and when Feb- 
ruary came it was quite spring. I was visiting a marquise, the 
mother of one of my school-fellows. The house is so vast that 
there were rooms upon rooms unoccupied, although the family 
was pretty large. First the present marquis, father of my friend, 
quite one of the old odlesse—when I say this I describe a 
perfect gentleman, of such courtly manners as you will rarely 
find nowadays. I can only begin to tell you how good and 
sweet was his wife—I have still a bracelet she gave me in 
parting, with her hair in a large carbuncle pendant from it. 
She prettily said, as the hair in the bracelet would retain its 
color when hers should be gray, so also should she cherish an 
unchangeable affection for me. If you want to know really 
nice people—graceful in speech, distingués in sentiment, brave 
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in misfortune—you will find them among the old French fami- 
lies. Besides Suzanne, my friend, there were two boys, 
younger, at college; her grandmamma, the old marquise, and 
her sister, Mlle. Claire, a dear old lady. We played “ Boston” 
nearly every evening when the gentlemen came in from shoot- 
ing—they seemed to have little else to do; and we ladies 
loitered through the day in a delightful manner, occasionally 
receiving friends at home,-and dining out at neighboring cha- 
teaux. My little friend was deformed, and her dear father used 
to carry her upstairs every night to her bed-room. The one 
they had given me was large enough to put a Canadian settler’s 
house in. It would have pleased you to have seen its sofas 
and arm-chairs in amber, with shepherdesses and their little 
lovers embroidered on the backs—sofas as large as beds, arm- 
chairs big enough to swallow one. Down-stairs whole suites of 
rooms were hung with tapestry, principally representing battle- 
scenes, great warriors with staring eyes hewing one another. 
The house faced south—they all do in this land of sunshine. 
At the back was a Charmille (a grove of slender trees inter- 
sected with paths). We had a young artist staying here for a 
long time; he came to paint the family portraits. Don’t suppose 
I fell in love with him, and lost my heart to his Vandyke beard 
and melting eyes; oh, no! He bowed and languished and threw 
kisses from his window overlooking the Charmille whilst I was 
gathering flowers, and listening to the nightingales; this made 
me run away laughing. I don’t like a man that is ashamed to 
go to church because it is not considered fashionable for men 
to go. When he met me on the stairs one night and my candle 
had blown out (I won’t say I did not let it out on purpose to 
see what he would do), he held his towards me with a most be- 
witching bow, and, his left hand pressed to his heart, murmured : 
“Voulez vous de ma flamme, mademoiselle.” ‘Non, monsieur, 
mais je veux bien de votre lumiére,” I replied. The old marquise 
was very strict and would not, if she knew it, allow me to speak to 
any gentleman; they seem to think girls are not to be trusted ; 
they don’t know English ones. She lent me a book to read 
entitled ZL’ Amour dans le Mariage, and what tickled me im- 
mensely was, the two instances given in the book were of 
English people well known in history. They appear to be un- 
acquainted with the fact that it is an Englishman’s daily bread 
to love and be loved in marriage. However, I was not think- 
ing of any Englishman, and in spite of restrictions, Roger and 
I settled matters pretty straight between us. Roger is the only 
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son of the Baron de Briancon, whose land lies over the fence 
from Les Vigiers. 

In those lovely February mornings I used to go out with 
my book or work and sit on a piled-up heap of stones at the 
end of the nearest vineyard before grandmamma left her room 
(we breakfasted late). Roger was a sportsman and generally 
found his way round there when out shooting; he was fond of 
beating that cover, he said. You would never have taken him 
for a young Frenchman, but a sturdy English squire ; I suppose 
that is why I fancied him first of all. He and his father lived 
in their chateau, Les Rochers. I have since known it is a very 
pretty place, though in those days one of mystery to me. He 
used to come out of the morning blue across the shimmering 
fils de vierge, \ike cobwebs on all the vines, in gaiters and knicker- 
bockers; son of the gods, divinely tall though not divinely fair. 
Grandma said to me one day: ‘“ Mees Monica, why do you al- 
ways wear that gray gown?” I did not reply, Because, chére 
madame, I don’t want the servants to see me sitting on the 
gray stones talking to Roger; but the pretty young marquise 
said, caressing my cheek: “Our little Monica is always gentille, 
bonne maman, whatever she puts on.” In the end there was 
no objection to the match—because why? I had a nice little 
fortune. Frenchmen are not supposed to marry for love, but 
when they do they make delightful husbands. J ought to know ; 
we have been married some years now. We did enjoy those 
meetings ; I suppose the spice of wickedness, being contrary to 
custom, made them delicious. Like a cynic said about eating 
a peach, it only wanted to be a sin to be perfect. - Roger is 
not great at learning; when he was in philosophy at college 
they asked him “Qu’est ce que la force agissant selon la loi?” 
he replied he guessed it was a policeman. He did not go up 
in class for this, though some of his comrades thought he should 
have done. He has since said he shows his philosophy by mak- 
ing the best of a foolish little thing like me, being contented 
to bask in the smiles of his wife, and not caring to sit in the 
shadow of a very learned one; he is not the only man of this 
opinion I am acquainted with. Roger’s father tells the biggest 
stories I have ever heard; but then, you know, it is said “See 
the waters of the Garonne and you will never speak truth after- 
wards.” He is also a great boaster and terribly vain of his 
country, as are all other Frenchmen I have known (except one). 
“The French,” he says, “are the bravest, the most honorable, 
noblest, truest, most heroic nation—they never fight for gain, 
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only for honor.” “You have forgotten one of their good quali- 
ties, monsieur,” said I—“ their modesty.” This puts me in mind 
of some old savants who were composing another French dic- 
tionary. They had got as far as Bataille, and were considering 
how to spell and pronounce it, when one of them remarked : 
“Gentlemen, we write Battle and pronounce Victory”; this was 
before Sedan, but after Waterloo. I believe it is their little 
weaknesses that make Frenchmen so amiable, but I don’t think, 
with all their appreciation of women, there is any one of them 
capable of writing such dainty, exquisite things about them as 
our Mr. Coventry Patmore and John Ruskin-have done. Every 
woman who reads what they say of her must, it seems to me, 
endeavor to become better so as to merit such praise; like a 
sweet little wife I know, who once told me her dear husband 
thought she had so many virtues she did not possess, that she 
was always trying to acquire them so as not to wrong his judg- 
ment. I am sure of one thing, that it takes a lavish supply of 
the oil of mutual kindness to keep the domestic machine running 
sweetly. It would seem almost better to strike some dear wo- 
men than for those they love to speak harshly to them; they 
and children and flowers are alike in this, they cannot blossom 
out into beauty and sweetness under cloudy skies. 

A dear old curé used to dine periodically at the chateau. 
He was awfully afraid of this young English girl; he heard she 
knew so much that she could speak English almost as well as 
French, and “Is it true, mademoiselle? Oh! but it seems so 
natural to me, you know, to speak in French,” he said naively. 
“ And have you learned Italian! Latin too and German !—tiens! 
tiens! tiens! ” 

On Sundays we went to his poor, humble little church, 
which had a touching beauty of its own however. We drove 
in .a carriage and pair through a delicious country. 

The women here wear bright-hued handkerchiefs on their 
heads instead of caps, knotted knowingly by the left ear; little 
shawls crossed on the bosom, leaving the neck slightly bare but 
always adorned with a gold cross attached with narrow black 
velvet ; their red petticoats do not reach to their ankles. How 
gaily they all chat and laugh, these peasants, as if they had no 
cares! When the carriage drives up they all turn and stare; 
they are not so respectful as the poor in England, who lived so 
long under feudal laws, and who have naturally more deference 
for superiors. It did one good to hear the curé preach ; what 
he said does not matter—he was himself the sermon. How his 
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face shone! how through all his words and actions you felt he 
loved his Master, and you too longed to. love and serve him 
better! I don’t know where they spring from, these bons curés 
de campagne, they are so unlike all the other men one sees; 
perhaps it is their special training or the grace of vocation; 
there are hundreds and thousands of them scattered up and 
down the length and breadth of fair France. God is very 
merciful to give the people such humble and faithful shepherds. 

Before I left Les Vigiers, I went to call upon our good 
curé and take him a girdle I had made for him (with a great 
deal of help and hindrance from Roger). A young lady may 
not go out alone in this or any other part of France, so Malie, 
foster-sister (sceur du lait, they call it) to the marquis, went with 
me; her mother had been his nurse, and the two children were 
brought up under the same roof. Malie had never lived away 
from the chateau ; when she was old enough she married Piérre, 
foreman on the property; they had one pretty boy of twelve, 
who was beginning to wait at table. Malie only spoke in 
French when addressing me, in patois to every one else, as did 
all the other servants. 

This was the first time I had ever walked to the church. 
At one side of it, just before you came: to the curé’s little 
garden, was a Calvary—a large cross with a Divine Saviour 
nearly life-size. Before this we saw the curé kneeling, and we 
walked very gently so as not to disturb him in his devotions. I 
fancy I can see him now; his breviary lay beside him as he 
knelt, hands clasped, head uncovered, his long gray hair stirred 
by the wind; his eyes were raised to heaven, tears streaming 
down his cheeks. He seemed to say: “Are these thy hands 
and feet, is this thy pierced side, sweet Saviour, and didst thou 
in thy mortal life endure such sufferings, and all for me?” Mlle. 
Mathilde, his sister, kept house for him. She was little and thin, 
and no longer young, but so good, such a joyous creature, so 
full of charity, a life devoted to benevolence, so that she was 
never dull. She told me that morning a poor woman I had 
been able to help, through her, had ‘been to see her, and that, 
thanks to the kindness done her, she had been rescued from 
misery and set on the road to prosperity. This made me feel 


happy. 





THE Messrs. Longman deserve credit for the 
reissue of Washington Irving’s Zales of a Traveller 
in a very presentable and useful shape. This edi- 
tion is intended for the use of teachers and pupils 

’ in the course of English classics which, it was re- 
cently decided by the Committee of Ten, was advisable and 
essential as a substantial portion of modern education—to be 
“marked, read, and inwardly digested,” not in a way to cause 
literary dyspepsia, but in.a systematic and regular manner cal- 
culated to make a lasting and profitable impression. The edi- 
tion is heralded by an introduction by Professor Brander 
Matthews and notes by Professor George Rice Carpenter; and 
may therefore be regarded as a Columbia College edition. We 
hope the book may have an extensive sale, whatever the fate 
of the pedagogical recommendations with which it is freighted. 
It is one of the most charming works of the kind in the 
English language, and deserves to be read, not merely for the 
purpose of having one’s head stuffed with Washington Irving, but 
for simple sheer delight and recreation. In those days of literary 
rococo and monstrous perversions of Anglo-Saxon homeliness, 
it is refreshing to light upon a. style which is neither bewilder- 
ing in prosody nor demoralizing in sentiment, like the produc- 
tions of George Meredith or Madame Sarah Grand. This edi- 
tion of the Zales has only one drawback. The portrait of 
Irving which it gives as a frontispiece looks like a smudgy 
caricature. 


The happy chance, prescience, premonition, or what you 
will, that named Alice Brown’s last volume, Weadow Grass, has 
in it a touch of the perfection of genius. Just that would we 
call this collection of short stories, or rather annals, of Tiverton. 
There is a freshness about it, a sweetness of odor, a glint and 
gleam of sun-swept meadows most heartily welcome in these 
days of “fad” and “study,” or psychological exposition. 

VOL. LXII1.—9 
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We began by going to school at Number Five, “a little red 
school-house, distinguished from other similar structures within 
Tiverton bounds by ‘ District No. V.,’ painted on a shingle in 
primitive black letters, and nailed aloft over the door,” and 
ended by attending the circus given by the “Strollers” in Tiver- 
ton. In between we enjoyed the company of Farmer Eli on 
his vacation, whose joy was too great to be grasped and so 
became a pain, of Lucinda and her pathetic emancipation, of 
Mrs. Pettis with her indomitable will and determination never 
to grow old, and a score of others whose narrow lives ran in 
grooves to be sure, but grooves that lay in healthy soil and 
held all the sweet scents and sounds of simple country life. 
It is refreshing to read of such in this heated, dusty atmos- 
phere. 


To the myriads of books on rules of speech and writing 
Miss Lelia Hardin Bugg has elected to become a contributor. 
She has given us a book on “correct: English,”* the product of 
years of note-taking, intended primarily for her own use and 
benefit, but as an after-thought given to a world sadly in need 
of useful information on rules of grammar. The claim she 
makes for this book is that it embraces more useful matter 
than any other single volume on the same subject. The fright- 
ful abundance of error in our ordinary conversation is amply 
proved by the immense number of corrections of vulgarisms 
embraced in the pages of Miss Bugg’s book. If one were 
morbidly addicted to the habit of detecting flaws of this kind, 
a whole lifetime might be passed in that thankless pursuit. 
There are public schools without number, and we presume teach- 
ers of correct English in them constantly pointing out what 
vulgarisms and solecisms are to be avoided, but they make no 
impression upon the dead weight of habit. Pass through any 
street and listen to the talk of any group of people, and the 
frightful “ain’t you” and the still more barbarous “was you 
there” are almost certain to crop up many times in the course 
of a few minutes. These are the commonest errors to be met 
with amongst the work-a-day crowd; with folks supposed to be 
better instructed the confusion of the verbs “to lay” and “to 
lie,” and the uses of “shall” and “will,” almost argues an 
incurable defect of apprehension. Miss Bugg’s book, in the cor- 
rection of such tendencies, will be found to possess the merits 
of conciseness and lucidity. It is this which enables her to 


* Correct English. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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claim for it the multum in parvo character she does. Although 
it seems very like the task of Mrs. Partington mopping out the 
Atlantic to fight against bad English, we must persevere ; there- 
fore we commend the book as a good one for its purpose. 


A decided advance is visible in Mr. Weyman’s latest work— 
a collection of anecdotal stories relative to the French court in 
the days of Henri Quatre.* He displays some sense of French 
lightness and a power of differentiating his characters but little 
visible in his previous work. In nearly everything previously 
given us the tone of the dialogue was much the same, whether 
in the mouth of peer or peasant. There was likewise a tire- 
some sameness in the description of the emotions of the sup- 
posed narrator, and a great deal too much space was often 
taken up with these introspective confessions. He is working 
hard to obtain the lightness of touch of his French models, 
but the task is a difficult one. He is a very careful and con- 
scientious workman, however, and despite his heaviness of style 
succeeds by close attention to minutiz in giving a good picture 
of the subject in hand. The gallantries of Henry of Navarre, 
or rather the troubles arising out of them, form the pegs upon 
which this string of anecdotes is hung—a picturesque and attrac- 
tive period for the romancist, and one abounding in raw material 
for the fictionist. Letters were well represented at Henry’s 
court, during his occupancy of the French throne, and the 
writer who leans to the Huguenot side in his fiction, as Mr. 
Weyman does not a little now and then, will find enough in 
the “historians” of that court to last him. for a life-time. It 
is singular that Mr. Weyman does not try his hand at the 
romance of the Tudor period in England. He would be much 
more at home there, one would fancy, than in a field where 
many brilliant French writers have been before. However, 
there is no accounting for an author’s tastes; we are supposed 
to be thankful for what we get. But we do not care to see a 
single mine worked for more than it is worth. 


There is fascination in the page that tells of the conquest 
of Mexico and Peru by handfuls of Spanish cavaliers, led by 
ambitious adventurers; there is more of real romance in the 
history of the founding of Notre Dame University, Indiana.+ 
At the celebration of the golden jubilee of that remarkable 


* From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Stanley M. Weyman. New York: 


l.ongmans, Green & Co. 
+ History of the University of Notre Dame du Lac, Indiana, Chicago: The Werner Co. 
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event last June, the chronicle of the conquest of the icy wil- 
derness and snow-bound forest where the university stands was 
presented to the Catholic public. The raising of Aladdin’s 
palace was hardly more magical than the founding and rearing 
of a great seat of learning in such a desert as this. 

The history of the institution from its foundation was one 
of steady persistence towards the realization of a colossal 
idea. The conquest of the desert and of poverty and privation 
was made by dint of heroic perseverance; and by degrees the 
college prospered until it became a university, more prosperous 
and progressive still.. The tale is told in the souvenir volume 
prepared for the jubilee celebration by some modest author. A 
great many excellent portraits of those priests whose names 
_are inseparably linked with Notre Dame du Lac, and some 
nice views of the grounds, are interspersed throughout the 
work. It is handsomely bound in royal blue and gold, and is 
a credit to the publisher no less than the anonymous historian. 


A kindred work, in a sense, is the paper on “La Congréga- 
tion de Sainte-Croix en Canada,” in the July number of the 
Revue Canadienne, from the pen of the Rev. Joseph C. Carrier, 
C.S.C. The brotherhood has rendered most notable service to 
the cause of education in that country, and their college of St. 
Laurent is a place which has an old historical reputation as a 
great educational centre. Father Carrier’s sketch of the order 
and the college is characterized by that grace of style and 
sympathy of treatment which is so peculiarly a French trait. 


Roderick McNeil, a tale of school-boy life, by a Sister of 
Mercy, is tastefully produced by the firm of John Murphy & Co., 
Baltimore. It shows considerable skill in depicting different 
types of boys—wild boys, wily boys, rash and impulsive boys, 
and clever boys. It illustrates in a very vivid way the efficacy 
of the devotion to the Holy Rosary, and the seeming paradox 
that even in the most passionate and impetuous natures the 
memory of a beloved mother and the devotional practices early 
instilled by her may redeem a wayward nature and counter- 
balance many a defect of temper and judgment. 


< 
> 





I.—ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM.* 
We have before us eighteen essays on subjects of social need, 
or in some way connected with the genesis of social reform, by 


* Aspects of the Social Problem. By various writers. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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different writers, and we have very great pleasure in saying 
that they are a decided contribution to social literature. They 
are the work of men some one or other of whom brings trained 
observation into the field, or sound theory, or theory combined 
with observation and criticism. 4 

There is great variety in the titles. Mr. Bosanquet in two 
essays sketches from a theoretical point of view what he con- 
ceives, by analogies drawn from other times and states and 
from the qualities which form social ‘character, to be the duties 
of the citizens of his own country at the present time. 

At one with these in spirit and tone is Mr. Denny’s purely 
practical paper on the position of women in industry, or that 
entitled “The Children of Working London.” The whole series 
exhibits an unity of purpose which we would sometimes seek in 
vain in works purporting to be scientific, although the subjects 
treated are different and were originally selected for different 
purposes. For instance, the masterly article of Mr. Loch on 
“ Pauperism and Old Age Pensions” was written with reference 
to legislation then in the very air; and we can congratulate 
him on proving in his own performance that the marvellous 
political insight for which the countrymen of Edmund Burke 
are distinguished has not departed. 

All the papers deserve praise, but worthy of particular note 
are the papers by the editor himself. 

He shows that the speculative intellect is as well represented 
in the book as the practical sagacity which applies with unerring 
accuracy to the phenomena before it the conclusions of the 
former. 

The essay of Mr. Bosanquet on “Socialism and Natural 
Science,” like those on “The Duties of Citizens,” stands on a 
high plane, but he breathes the difficult air with the freedom 
of one accustomed to spend much of his time on the tops of 
the mountains and to hear the distant grinding of the glaciers as 
they slowly crawl upon their eternal way. 

How good it is to listen to him saying, in fine scorn of the 
biological sociologists, that where a continuous evolution is con- 
cerned, “mere difference and mere sameness are more than 
usually inadequate instruments” to express the relation between 
its stages. We fully recognize how different the parts and fates 
of contemporary societies may be, and that it is eminently con- 
ceivable that out of a civilization, dead as any extinct species, 
a vital society may have sprung which at the present moment 
is filling the world with groanings of its travail. 
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But the dead died in giving birth, each age has given some- 
thing to the next, and all the past, from pole to pole, has in 
some way served to widen and deepen the civilization of to-day. 
This is the important fact to bear in mind in the evolution of 
society; for all individuals that ever played a part in life have 
consciously or unconsciously served the advancement of the race 
and been instruments in the hands of God to accomplish ‘his 
purposes. Through the history of mankind we can trace an 
unity of design as clearly as in the order of external nature. 

Thinking in this manner, we relish Mr. Bosanquet’s healthy 
contempt for the new-fangled nomenclature borrowed from the 
lower forms of organic life to express recognized phenomena of 
civilized society. Can anything outside the mansions of the 
moon be madder than Mr. Herbert Spencer’s notion when he 
says “A human society is a local variety of the species.” 

Hence, instead of the serious business of investigation, care- 
ful collation of facts and conscientious inference, we have such 
grave questions as whether or not “the struggle for existence,” 
“natural selection,” and “panmixia” are conditions of human 
progress. The libelled Schoolmen never stated for academical 
purposes theses so far-fetched as the naturalist-sociologists do. 
When one is stunned by their blatant polysyllables and lost in 
the wilderness of their never-ending sentences, he is tempted to 
say: Oh! for an hour of some old Dandolo of the schools, one 
of the great ones gone, some Scotus, some Erigena, to expose 
with pitiless, inexorable logic the wordy whimsicalities, inanities, 
nonsensicalities of Mr. Spencer and his kind. 


2.—DR. QUIGLEY AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION.* 

This bulky volume of six hundred pages was copyrighted by 
the late Rev. P. F. Quigley. It contains the account of his 
arrest and imprisonment on the charge of violating the compul- 
sory education law of the State of Ohio. From the court of 
Common Pleas, where the criminal prosecution was begun in 
1890, the case was carried to the Circuit Court, and thence to 
the Supreme Court of the State, where a decision was rendered 
in 1892. The Educational Review admitted that the case was 
argued on broad constitutional grounds. No decision more im- 
portant to the future of compulsory legislation regarding schools 
was eyer rendered by an American court. 

Dr. Quigley contended that the law which he opposed was 


* Compulsory Education: the State of Ohio versus the Rev. Patrick Francis Quigley, 
D.D. New York: Robert Drummond, 444 Pearl Street. 
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unconstitutional because of the unwarranted invasion of parental 
rights as to all people, and that as to some people it was also 
unconstitutional because of its invasion of conscience rights in 
religious matters. On page 12 .of his introductory chapter he 
stated briefly what the ablest minds see clearly, that the school 
question to-day is how to get the right system established ; 
“how to get a public system which shall be really pud/ic—one 
which a// the public can use; one of which all can approve, one 
which all can support.” 


-— 
> 
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THE convention of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul which met in New York during the past 
month was the most important gathering of that 

great organization ever held in this country, judging, if not by 
attendance, by the decisions arrived at and the resolutions 
adopted. One of these resolutions is of so far-reaching a char- 
acter that it is impossible to say where the good results which 
are certain to flow from it may stop. By its terms the society 
now holds out the hand of fellowship to all kindred organiza- 
tions, no matter to what church they belong, and intimates its 
readiness to co-operate with them in all charitable work. There 
is more hope for Christian unity in this one practical step toward 
that object than in tons of pamphleteering and leader-writing. 
The relief of suffering humanity, whatever its creed or race, is 
a platform broad enough for all. 


»~ 
a 





Decisive action was also taken with reference to the liquor- 
dealer question. The convention, after an animated discussion, 
resolved to give effect to the recent resolution adopted on that 
subject by formally promulgating it. To do otherwise would be 
for the association to stultify itself. It cannot be made too 
clear that the relation of liquor-selling to charity is that of 
cause and effect. The miseries which the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society try to cure may often be traced, indirectly at least, to 
the pernicious trade with which it now declines to have anything 
to do. No peace is possible with such an enemy—that is, no 
peace with honor. 


” 
> 


The Sunday Question has been placed in the front of the 
- political fight in New York by the action of the Republican 
party, placing a plank in its platform whereby it states that 
Sunday laws are to be maintained “in the interests of labor and 
morality.” The struggle for the maintenance of the Christian 
Sunday will be more than interesting; it will be eminently use- 
ful inasmuch as it will call out the best elements in the com- 
munity and consolidate their forces against the aggressions of 
the saloon-power. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 
(G. Stanley Hall, in Fournal of Education.) 


THERE are upwards of 300 trades and industries in which ordinary men and 
women are engaged, and any one of these awakens as large an area of the brain 
and secures as much brain development as an entire course in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. Many of these are of much greater value. 

It is unaccountable that the Committee of Ten should not have known, or, 
knowing, should not have recognized the fact that the great study of educational 
specialists is the mental complication and consequent relative value of each branch 
studied in school. 

This mechanical learning of the regulation branches was for a long time the 
chief work of the school, and it affected a slight brain area. When the objective 
work came in its best form the area awakened, strengthened, and developed ; 
was increased about threefold, and with the introduction of manua/ training in 
all its departments of sloyd, cooking, sewing, and drawing, the wz// areas were 
reached and five times as much area was awakened as in the mechanical. These 
areas literally grow so long as there is earnest study that affects them. 

Even now, less than one-half of the areas of the brain are awakened by those 
who take a full American university course. The basal, automatic, sympathetic 
areas are wholly unprovided for in any curriculum. 

Religion, directly and indirectly, would influence vast areas that are now 
wholly fallow. No virtues of a secular school system can atone for the absence 
of all religious cultivation. We have much to learn from the Catholic Church in 
this regard. I am a Protestant of the Protestants, but I would rather a child of 
mine should be educated in a nunnery, or in a rigid parochial school, with its 
catechism and calendar of saints, than to have no religious training. The Catho- 
lic Church is strong where we are weak; namely, in the worship of the saints. 
We have allowed our prejudices to deprive us of one of the grandest features of 
brain-awakening and mental development in this matter of saints. It is no suffi- 
cient answer that they do not get from the study all they might. There are at 
least sixty-three large books devoted to the saints of the Catholic Church, while 
there are but three discoverable that attempt a similar work with Protestant 
children in school, or Sunday-schools. 

Our Sunday-schools and theirs ought to study pedagogics. The home 
leaves the child to the school for his mental training, and to the Sunday-school 
for his religious culture, and neither are equal to the demands placed upon them. 
This is specially true of the Sunday-school. 

All that we know of men is in a critical state just now. The emotional life 
conditions the intellectual. Religion is, and has always been, the centre of life. 
It always will be. 
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OUR LITERARY TENDENCY. 
(Fudge Tourgée in The Authors’ Fournal.) 


“IN literature there is an intangible something that marks the line between 
good and bad, which is not dependent upon the author’s skill, and which can be 
estimated only by the effect upon the reader. A great subject does not, indeed, 
make a great artist, and a worthy purpose will not insure a good literature; but it 
is only a great artist who can use his skill to inform a fit subject with that interest 
which shall make it an eternal appeal to sentiment, emotion, aspiration. All the 
skill of all the ages cannot make a great picture of an unworthy subject—a flea, a 
sore, or a wart, for instance. And only that literature is worthy which joins to a 
noble purpose the skill which makes its grand conceptions an elevating and re- 
fining force. Both in literature and in art, the test of absolute merit is the effect 
produced on those subjected to its influence. Skill in the use of means and instru- 
mentalities is only a measure of comparative merit. The art which degrades is 
never high art, and the literature which enervates, debases, and depresses is 
never a good literature, and no amount of skill on the part of author or artist can 
save such art from ultimate condemnation. 

“ The most dangerous tendency of our recent literature is this inclination to 
make form rather than effect the sole test of merit. In our desire to avoid moral- 
izing we have forgotten that literalness is not all there is of truth. We fail to 
draw the distinction between a story with a moral and the moral effect of a story. 
Because there is no moral in the //zad—that is, no specific ethical principle which 
it was intended to enforce—we ignore the fact that it so extols courage, fortitude, 
and honor that it has been an undying impulse to grand achievement from 
Alexander’s day until Gordon’s heroic self-sacrifice. So with Shakspere and 
Scott, and a score of others, the greatest names in literature, whose works have 
indeed no specific moral aim or purpose, but have been the mightiest of moral 


agencies, making the world stronger, better, and braver by contrasting strength 
with weakness, noble with ignoble purpose, courage with cowardice, truth with 
falsehood, vice with virtue. 

“ The most subtle poison that ever enters the veins is that which takes away 
the desire for life—the inclination to exertion. What this benumbing force is to 
the body, such is the so-called ‘ realistic’ novel to the heart and brain. Instead of 
stimulating it depresses; instead of exalting it debases; instead of making the 
reader emulous a avest achievement it renders him incredulous of worthy motive ; 


instead of inspiring patriotism it mocks at courage; instead of exalting self- 
sacrifice it teaches selfishness.” 


FRENCH “SERVANTS OF THE POOR.” 
(From the Saturday Review.) 

“ THERE is at any rate one charitable organization in France which is with- 
out a parallel in England, and it has what seems to us a beautiful name, “ Ser- 
vants of the Poor.’ The congregation already possesses four houses, one at Paris, 
one at Joinville, and one at Parthenay, while the original establishment is at An- 
gers. The idea and organization were due to a Benedictine monk. ‘ My daugh- 
ters, he was accustomed to say, ‘when the poor are ill, there is no one to take 
care of the house, for both husband and wife have to gain their livelihood by 
labor. Go to them, and be kinder and more serviceable than any servant; you 
must accept nothing of them, neither a morsel of bread nor a glassof water. And, 
above all, be sweet and amiable, that you may win their hearts and that they may 
see that God has sent you.’ There were five sisters at the beginning; there are 
now sixty of these ‘ servants of the poor.’ ” 
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JITHIN the past fifteen years a very considerable quantity of literature bear- 
\ ' ing on social and economic questions has been produced by Catholic 
writers in France and Belgium. In Germany also eminent thinkers have taken 
the data gathered by practical workmen, and contributed largely to the discussion 
of many vital points. It has been shown that the ethical aspects of important 
economic questions are closely associated with the Catholic teaching of moral phi- 
losophy. The conviction has been brought home to numerous Christians hitherto 
inactive that labor and capital should not be allowed to engage in a sanguinary 
struggle, that the victory of the strongest is not always according to justice, and 
that the welfare of society cannot be advanced when the intelligent classes refuse 
a fair hearing to strikes and other disturbing influences. For many in high 
position it is undoubtedly a duty to become better informed concerning the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, the relations of labor and capital, and the effects 
of various systems of land-tenure on the people who pay rent. Economic condi- 
tions demand attention no less than the ethical principles involved in settling con- 
tentious struggles. A law which protects the selfish interests of only one class in 
society will no longer suffice, when by it an injustice is established which is op- 
posed to the common good. 

Letters of inquiry have been sent to the COLUMBIAN READING UNION con- 
cerning the available literature on the Social Question in English, written by Catho- 
lics in accordance with the teaching of Pope Leo XIII. We desire to express the 
hope that the Rev. Thomas A. Finlay, S.J., may be induced to edit translations of 
the best foreign literature on the condition of labor. His remarkable lecture 
delivered at the opening, October 3, 1893, of the Aula Maxima, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, Ireland, on the progress and prospects of Socialism, has not been sur- 
passed, It was published in the /rzsh Ecclesiastical Record, November, 1893 
(Brown & Nolan, Dublin). 

The numerous magazine articles written by Dr. William Barry deserve the 
highest praise for wide learning, accurate statement of principles, and elegant 
diction. The student of sociology in America, however, cannot be expected to 
realize fully the value of Dr. Barry’s writings until they become more accessible 
in book-form. 

The Catholic Truth Society of London has rendered a service to those who 
wish to study the Christian aspects of the labor question by publishing in pamphlet 
form several papers written especially for young men by the Right Rev. Abbot 
Snow, O.S.B. Without seeking for popular applause, he demands fair treatment 
for honest work, and gives an elaborate commentary upon the precept which 
obliges employers to love their workmen as themselves. 

The Month for August, 1895, a magazine published by the Jesuits of London, 
contained a notable article, by the Rev. G. Tyrell, on “ The New Sociology,” which 
is a critical review of Kidd’s work on Social Evolution. 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD for September, 1895, had an article by the Rev. 
George McDermot which has a special value for young men beginning the study 
of Sociology. It indicates a broad grasp of legal principles, and calls attention to 
a book approved for the Chautauqua Reading Circles entitled an Jntroduction 
to the Study of Society. 
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The Pope and the People, edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J., and bearing 
the imprimatur of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster, is a collection of ten 
Encyclical Letters chosen as including the teaching especially characteristic of 
his Holiness, the present Pope. They are those treating of the condition of the 
working-classes ; the evils affecting modern society ; the Christian constitution of 
states; the chief duties of Christians as citizens; human liberty; Christian mar- 
riage; the right ordering of Christian life; the modern errors, Socialism, 
Communism, Nihilism ; working-men’s clubs and associations; and the reunion 
of Christendom... Father Eyre suggests that it would be an exceedingly useful 
form of charity to have these letters printed singly for distribution. Meanwhile, 
this volume is sold at a low price, and the Catholic, while reverencing its utter- 
ances himself, can recommend it to Protestant and unbelieving friends as contain- 
ing more worldly wisdom and keen analysis of society and of modern civilized 
man than any other person in the world could compress within the same space. 
Setting aside everything supernatural, and remembering only the Pope’s age and 
vast experience, the position which enables him to view the affairs of the whole 
world, and, without personal solicitude or interest, to watch the nations wax and 
wane; the enormous mass of records always at his service, making the past 
almost like the present to his apprehension; and his perfectly judicial balance of 
mind, impossible to any statesman whose country has boundaries or limits, one 
sees that his decisions command respectful attention from all earnest minds. 
These carefully worded messages, with each phrase considered in every possible 
aspect, and reviewed with the deepest sense of personal responsibility, are a pre- 
cious possession for him who would understand the time, its diseases and their 
remedies. (Benziger Brothers, New York City.) 

The American Magazine of Civics (Andrew J. Palm & Co., New York City) 
became widely known among Catholics through an article published February, 
1895, on “ The Catholic Church and the coming Social Struggle.” We are much 
indebted to the writer of that article, Mr. Charles Robinson, for his kind co-opera- 
tion in preparing at our request the guide-list here given. He is of opinion that 
very little Catholic literature on the Social Question is available for the general 
reader. So far as can be learned, no book has yet been published in English in 
which this subject is dealt with from the point of view of the church. Quite a 
number of valuable works of this kind have appeared in French. Among these 
the following deserve special mention : 

1. La Question Ouvriere, par |’Abbé P. Ferst, curé de Saint Maurice, Paris. 
This work, which is divided into three books and enriched with many statistical 
tables, forms a really indispensable manual ‘for those interested in the study of 
this question. 

2. Le Soctalisme Catholique ou Christianisme Intégrae, par Paul Lapeyre. 
This is a monumental work, in three volumes, of great value. I have only seen the 
first volume, which deals with “ Les Vérités Males.” 

3. L’Eglise et la Question Sociale, par \e R. P. de Pascal, Missionaire Apos- 
tolique, Docteur en Théologie. This is a luminous commentary on the Encycli- 
cal Rerum Novarum, and has met with unqualified praise from the Catholic press 
in Europe. 

4. La Question Sociale et [Ordre ou Institutions de Sociologie, par \e R. P. 
Albert-Maria Weiss, de |’Ordre des Fréres Précheurs. This work has been trans- 
lated into French by |’Abbé L. Collin, and forms two large volumes. 

5. Le Mal Social, ses Causes, ses Remédes, par Don Sarda y Solvany. Three 


volumes, 
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6. Le Pain Pour tout le Monde, par Vicomte de Montaignan, A brief 
brochure. 

All of the above works are published by P. Lethielleux, Editeur, 10, rue Cas- 
sette, Paris. 

Among German works Bishop Ketteler’s book on Christianity and Labor 
stands pre-eminent. A Valuable pamphlet in German on Zhe Socéal Question, 
by the Rev. Hans Jacob Stadt, Pfarrer of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, appeared last 
year and had an immense sale. 

Socialism Exposed and Refuted is the title of a valuable little work by the 
Rev. Victor Cathrein, S.J., being a chapter from the author’s Moral Philosophy. 
It has been translated from the German by the Rev. James Conway, S.J., and is 
published by Benziger Brothers, Its chief importance lies in the fact that it goes 
to the true sources of Socialism, whether considered as a scientific economic 
theory or as a living social and political movement. 

An exhaustive review in English, by Miss Helen Zimmern, of Francesco S, 
Nitti’s well-known work on Catholic Socialism * appeared in the Lecsure Hour 
(Cassell & Co., London) for November, 1891. Signor Nitti is editor of Za , 
Riforma Sociale (197 via Tritona, Rome), which contains in almost every issue 
more than one article on this subject, written of course in Italian. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly’s contributions to current periodical literature on the Social 
Question are well known. “I have kept no list of these contributions,” he wrote 
me the other day in answer to a question, “ but the more important of them have 
been incorporated in my books.” These are as follows: 

1. Ancient Religion and Modern Thought; 2. Chapters in European History ; 
3. A Century of Revolution; 4. On Right and Wrong; 5. On Shibboleths; 6, The 
Claims of Christianity; 7. The Great Enigma. 

All the above-named books are published by Chapman & Hall with the 
exception of the last-named, which is published by John Murray. 

Two articles by Mr. Lilly on the Social Question, both of which appeared in 
the New Review (Longmans, Green & Co.), are worthy of special mention in this 
connection, viz.: 

“The Indictment of Dives,” December, 1893. 

“Communism and Christianity,” October, 1894. 

“ The Papacy, Socialism, and Democracy ” forms the subject of two masterly 
articles by Paul Leroy Beaulieu, which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for December 1 and December 15, 1891. A synopsis of these articles in English 
appeared in the Review of Reviews for January and February, 1892. M. Beaulieu 
has since discussed the subject more than once in the columns of Z’Economiste 
Francaise (Cité Bergére 2, Paris), of which he is editor. 

Two able and important papers on the attitude of the church regarding the 
Social Question were read before the Catholic Congress at Baltimore in 1889, 
The first, by Peter L. Foy, was entitled ““ The New Social Order,” and the second, 
by William Richards, ‘“‘ Labor and Capital.” These papers are included in the 
“Official Report ” of the proceedings of the Congress published by William. H. 
Hughes, 11 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Monsignor Seton’s discourse on “ The Dignity of Labor,” delivered at the 
Forty-ninth Annual Commencement of the University of Notre Dame, is issued 
in pamphlet form by the Ave Maria Press. 

The Encyclical Rerwm Novarum called forth many important utterances on 


* A complete English translation of Catholic Socialism is now published by Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co. 
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the Social Question, which was fully treated at the time in all its phases by the 
leading continental as well as the English and American reviews. 

Among the more notable articles written from the Catholic point of view 
were the following : 

“ Leo XIII. on ‘ The Condition of Labor,’” by Cardinal Manning,* in Duddin 
Review, July, 1891. 

“The Encyclical and the Economists,” by Rev. Herbert Lucas, in 7he Month, 
July, 1891. 

“ The Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII.,” American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
July, 1891. 

“ Ethical Aspects of the late Encyclical,” by Brother Azarias, in /aternational 
Fournal of Ethics, January, 1892. 

Among the more notable French articles on the Encyclical may be mentioned 
“ The Social Question and the Encyclical,” by A. Casselin, in Revue Générale 
(Brussels) for August, 1891, and “ The Labor Encyclical,” by G. Govreman, in 
the Magazin Littéraire (Ghent) for December 15, 1891. 

Of the Italian reviews the Nuova Antologia of June 1, the Rassegna 
Nazionale of June 1, and the C7vzlta Cattolica of June 6 and 20, contained 
important utterances on the subject. The last-named magazine, which is edited 
by Father Brandi, S.J., has within the past few years published a number of valu- 
able articles on the Social Question, including the following : 

1. “Il Discorso del Papa agli operi Francesci e un ex-ministro Italiano,” ser. 
xiv. vol. v. p. 32. 

2. “ L’Enciclica ‘ Rerum Novarum’ del S. Padre Leone XIII.,” ser. xiv. vol. 
xi. pp. 5, 271, 417; vol. xii. p. 22. 

. Lassalle, F. Marx: “ Cenno storico di ambidue,” ser. xiv. vol. vi. p. 271. 

. “Il Socialismo contemporaneo,’’ ser. xiv. vol. v. p. 22. 

. “ Dei rimedii al Socialismo,” ser. xiv. vol. vi. p. 129. 

. “Il Socialismo donde veirga,” ser. xiv. vol. vii. p. 513. 

. “Il Socialismo Cattolico,” ser. xv. vol. xii. p. 641. 

. Bertolini, R.: “Il Socialismo contemporaneo, di Giovanni Rae,” Azvésta, 
ser, xiv. vol. viii. p. 77. 

g. Bissolati: “La Borghesia nello rivoluzioni Labriola A. del Socialismo,” 
Rivista, ser. xiv. vol. iii, p. 698. 

10. Deciortius, K.: ‘La question de la protection ouvriére internationale,” 
Rivista, ser. xiv. vol. v. p. 448. 

11. Nicotra, S.: “ Socialismo,” Rzvésta, ser. xiv. vol. v. p. 337. 

12. Bernofilo, A.: “ La Democrazia a la questione Sociale,” Rzvzsta, ser. 
xv. vol, iii. p. 704. 

13. Doutreloux: “Lettre pastorale sur la question ouvriére,” ser. xv.’ vol. x. 
p. 583. 

14. Ferst, P.: “La question ouvriére,” Azvzsta, ser. xv. vol. viii. p. 572. 

15. George: “ La canolizione dei lavoratori ec. lettera aperta a SS.,” Revista, 
ser. xv. vol, i. p. 316. 

16. Legay, Ch.: “ La question Sociale,” Avista, ser. xv. vol. ii. p. 208. 

17. Leon, G.: “Le Pape, les Catholiques et la question Sociale,” Rzvzs¢a, 
ser. xv. vol. vii. p. 448. 

18. Maumus, P. V.: “ L’Eglise et la Democratie,” Rzvista, ser. xv. vol. vi. 
P. 709. 

* A speech on labor delivered by his Eminence some time before, together with the views 


of the Bishop of Newport and Menevia on this question, will be found in Mr. Stead’s pamphlet 
entitled Zhe Pope on Labor, which also contains a comprehensive synopsis of the Encyclical. 
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19. Nicotra, S.: “ Il minimum del Salario e la Enciclica ‘ Rerum novarum,’” 
Rivista, ser. xv. vol. vi. p. 588. 

20, Nitti, F. S.: “ Il Socialismo Cattolico,” Rzvésta, ser. xv. vol. iii. p, 460. 

21. Zanetti, F.: “ Il Socialismo,” Azvzsta, ser. xv. vol. ix. p. 75. 

22. Eléments d’Economie politique, par J. Rambaud,” R7vzsta, ser. xv. vol. i. 
pp. 580 and 696. 

By reference to these articles the reader will find references to a great deal 
more matter on this question:* 

The following articles, which are of a more general character than the pre- 
ceding, may be of interest to those who wish to study the Social Question in some 
of its different phases : 

“Socialism and the Catholic Church,” by Monsignor Preston in the Forum, 
April, 1888. 

“ The Social Question,” by A. Villa Pernici in La Rassegna Nazionale, March, 
1891. 

“ The French Catholic Economists and the Social Question,” by C. Clement, 
Revue Générale, (Brussels), July and August, 1891. 

“Socialism and Labor,” by Bishop Spalding in Catholic World, September, 
1891. 

“Leo XIII. and the Labor Problem,” by Rev. M. M. Sheedy in Catholic Read- 
ing Circle Review, January, 1892. 

“Henry George and the late Encyclical,” by Charles A. Ramm in Catholic 
World, January, 1892. 

“The Social Movement.” Three articles by Urbani Guerin bearing this 
title appeared in the Revue du Monde Catholique (Paris), for May, 1892, February, 
1893, and November, 1893, respectively. 

“ The Catholic Party in Switzerland and the Social Question,” by Paul Pictet 
in Bibliotheque Universelle (Lausanne), May and June, 1892. 

“ Political Economy and the Church,” by F. Bandiott in Revue du Monde 
Catholique (Paris), June, 1892. See also “ Anarchy and the Social Peril,” by J. 
Huirdet, in same issue. 

“The Federation of Catholic Circles and of Conservative Associations,” in 
Revue Générale (Brussels), June, 1892. 

“ French Catholics and the Social Question,” by Claudio Jannot in Quarterly 
Fournal of Economics (Boston), January, 1893. 

“ The Social Movement and State Intervention,” by Charles Woesle in Revue 
Générale (Brussels), February, 1893. 

“ Labor and Capital,” by Rev. William Barry in Dudlén Review, April, 1893. 

“ The Social Question in Spain,” by Louis Vega Rey in Revista Contempo- 
ranea (Madrid), June 15, 1893. 

“ Temperance and the Social Question,” in Dudlin Review, October, 1893. 

‘“ The Farci and the Social Question in Sicily,” in Revue Encyclopédique (Paris), 
January 15, 1894. 

“ Commentary on the Pastoral Letter of Monsignor Doutreloux on the Labor 
Question,” by E. Van Der Smissen in Revue Générale (Brussels), March, 1894. 

“The Church vs. the Doctrinaires in Social Economy,” M. O’Riordan in 
Catholic World, April, 1894. 

“ The Ethics of Labor,” by Rev. F. A. Howard in Catholic World, Septem- 
ber, 1894. 

* Complete files of the Civz/¢a are to be found at St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York 
City ; at St. John's, Fordham ; and at Father Russo’s, 303 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 
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“The Social Question,” by Claudio Jannot in La Réforme Socéiale (Paris), 
November, 1894. 

Several articles on the Social Question have appeared in the Assoctation Cath- 
oligue (Paris) which, if translated into English, would do much good.* I refer in 
particular to the following : 

(1) “Introduction to Social Studies,” by the Marquis de la Tour du Pin Cham- 
bly, February 15, 1893. 

(2) “ The Rudimentary Principles of Socialism,” by R. P. de Pascal, April 19, 


1893. 
(3) “Sketch for a Progress of Social Studies,” by R. P. de Pascal, November, 


1893. 

In the August, 1895, number of the orth American Review the Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, writing on “Leo XIII. and the Social Question,” gives what he calls the 
“ Latino-Germanic genesis” of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, Since issuing 
this famous Encyclical Leo XIII. has, as Father Zahm points out, developed his 
doctrine more in detail in his letters to the Archbishop of Mechlin, the Bishops of 
Liége and Grenoble, l’Abbé Naudet, l’Abbé Six, M. Decurtins, and the Count de 
Mun, The latter, as is well known, has writteri much on the Social Question. 

Under the title of “ Apropos of a Religious Debate ” an article appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for June, 1894, by Vicomte Melchoir de Vogue, which 
is valuable for its thoughtful criticism upon the present state of social affairs in 
France. 

The more important of the foreign articles here mentioned have been noticed 
as they appeared in the Review of Reviews, and in some cases a brief synopsis of 
them has appeared. Greater space has been given to articles bearing on this 
question in the English than in the American edition of this periodical. 

Other books are: 

*« Social Aspects of Catholicism,” by De Haulleville. 

“Socialism and the Church,” by Rev. Willebald Hackner. 

“ Why no good Catholic can be a Socialist,” by Revs Kenelm Digby Beste, 

“Socialism,” by Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 

“ Ethics of Anarchy,” by B. F. C. Costelloe. 

The above books may be ordered from Benziger Brothers, 

John Brisben Walker’s lecture on “ The Church and Poverty,” delivered at 
the Catholic University some time ago, and which attracted so much attention, is 
published in pamphlet form by the Commonwealth Co., 28 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. 

At the recent Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education held at 
Toronto, July 18-25, the following paper was read: 

“ Christianity and Labor,” by Rev. H. W. Bennett, D.D., of Akron, O. 

These papers on the Social Question were read at the Columbian Catholic 
Congress, viz. : 

“The Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on the Condition of Labor.” Papers by 
Bishop Watterson and by Judge Semple. 

“Rights of Labor: Duties of Capital.” By Rev. W. Barry, D.D., and by 
John Gibbon, LL.D. 

“ Poverty: Cause and Remedy.” By Hon. M. T. Bryan. 


* The nearest thing to these I have yet seen in English have been the papers on ‘* The 


Study of Social Questions,” which have just been concluded in the New York Freeman’s @ 


Journal. 








